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Prayer on a Pencil Point 


WE HAVE A SAYING in our department 
that only a skilled draftsman can sleep 
on the point of a pencil. 

Of course we don’t actually sleep, 
but sometimes when we’re working on 
fine details it helps if we can close our 
eyes and rest for a moment. 

Whenever a new man breaks a pen- 
cil and goes to the sharpener we kid 
him about sleeping too heavily. “You'll 
catch on after a while,” we laugh. 

We were working overtime on a job 
the Wednesday night after Easter. 
When the clock on Grace Church struck 
eight I couldn’t help remembering 
where I’d been the weeks preceding 
at the same hour. It was strange not 
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being in church. 

Something important had stopped 
with the end of Lent. But need it stop? 
I asked myself. Wasn’t Lent to improve 
the religious side of my life... to make 
that improvement permanent? | 

Prayer was emphasized during Lent. 
in order that our praying might be im- 
proved permanently, the pastor had 
said one night. 

Well, why not? Why not now? 

I closed my eyes for a few minutes 
and found new strength and peace 
within me when I opened them again. 
The Lenten feeling had returned. 

Of course the fellows kidded me for 
sleeping, but I knew different. 
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No safety in Jerusalem 

It was no longer safe for boys and 
girls to be on the streets, parents de- 
cided in Jerusalem this month. Mission 
schools were closing for lack of pupils. 

Some mission workers were leaving 
Palestine. Lutherans from Sweden had 
been ordered home, reports Religious 
News Service. Pastor Harold Sahlin 
and Miss Greta Andren of the Jeru- 
salem Swedish Lutheran mission, and 
Miss Signe Ekblad of the Jerusalem 
Swedish school had departed. 

Some church buildings were offering 
shelter to victims of bombs and ambush 
attacks. The Newman School of Mis- 
sions made room for some of the vic- 
tims. Among those taken in was Rabbi 
Kurt Wilhelm. 

No announcement had been made 
regarding Dr. Edwin Moll, Lutheran 
leader from the U.S. who had gone to 
Palestine to help in the work of the 
Syrian Orphanage and other mission 
institutions in and near Jerusalem. Dr. 
Moll had planned to stay at his post as 
long as possible. 


Church of Norway may reorganize 

There seemed to be some chance this 
month that the Church of Norway 
would be liberated from strict govern- 
ment control. Far-reaching changes in 
policy regarding administration of the 
state church were recommended by a 
special governmental commission un- 
der the chairmanship of Bishop Eivind 
Berggrav. 

The commission’s report will be the 
basis of a new law to be passed by the 
Norwegian parliament this year, Re- 
ligious News Service reports from Oslo. 
The law would go into effect in 1949. 
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Under present law the church has 
no authority to establish new congre- 
gations, nor to increase the number of 
pastors. Three million Norwegian Lu- 
therans have about 800 ministers in 520 
pastoral charges. 

The proposed law would establish a 


Church Council, consisting of nine 
clergymen, two theological professors, 
and 14 laymen. Only three of Norway’s 
eight bishops would be members of 
the council. 

This council would meet once a year, 
and have final authority in all spiritual 
and internal matters. It would have the 
right to be heard by the king in all dis- 
putes involving ritual questions, and 
would be consulted before any laws 
affecting the spiritual life of the church 
were introduced in parliament. 

Under the new plan the so-called 
bishop-district councils, advisory 
groups set up in 1933, would be known 
as dean-capitals and be given an ex- 
ecutive character. Each would have 
seven members; the bishop, two pastors, 
and four laymen. Once every four years 
the dean-capitals would meet with the 
church council to discuss the work of 
the church. 


Laymen to lead 

According to church leaders in Nor- 
way, the proposed new law will climax 
“more than a hundred years’ struggle 
for church reforms,” and will mark the 
beginning of greater and more active 
participation by laymen in the church’s 
work. 

“As a matter of fact,” one spokesman 
declared, “the coming top organization 
of the Norwegian Church may be char- 
acterized as the achievement of the lay 
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people. This democratic development 
is bound to create more interest in the 
church, and will mark the disappear- 
ance of old tensions between the clergy 
and the laity.” 

In its report, the special commission 
urged that “so long as the present con- 
ditions between church and state exist 
in Norway, and in response to parlia- 
mentary practice in this country, the 
king should continue to be the supreme 
executive of the church.” 


Modean gets a title 

For a year Eric W. Modean has di- 
rected the work of the News Bureau of 
the National Lutheran Council. He did 
the work but did not have the official 
title that goes with it—“Secretary of 
the Department of Public Information 
of the National Lutheran Council.” At 
its recent meeting 
the National Coun- 
cil gave him the 
title too. 

Mr. Modean has 
been on the News 
Bureau staff since 
December 1945, 
with special re- 
sponsibility for pub- 
licizing Lutheran 
World Action, the 
Council’s annual 
appeal for funds for 
relief and reconstruction work. 

Before coming to the Council, Mr. 
Modean served two years as Protestant 
editor of Religious News Service in New 
York City. He is the author of nu- 
merous stories and articles which have 
appeared in religious and secular pe- 
riodicals. For 12 years he was sports 
editor and reporter for the Evening 
Herald in Manchester, Conn., his home 
city. 
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10,000th parcel 
(A Modean release) 


Feb. 9 was an extraordinary day for 
the cratoc Clothing Distribution Cen- 
ter at Berlin-Siemensstadt. On that day 
the 10,000th craLoc “Gutschein” (cou- 
pon) could be given out; and it was 
felt that this fact required a little cele- 
bration. Mrs. Herta Epstein, Lutheran 
World Relief representative with cRALOG 
in Berlin, came to the Center to par- 
ticipate. 

Hilfswerk had chosen a young man 
to be the fortunate person who was to 
receive the 10,000th craLoc coupon. He 
is a prisoner of war who returned from 
Russia in October 1947 and was hos- 
pitalized on account of malnutrition. 
His native town is Koenigsberg, East 
Prussia, where he cannot return. 

The homeless returnee was Kurt 
Lossau. His clothing consisted of a pair 
of worn out Russian army pants, a hos- 
pital pajama top, completely worn-out 
shoes, and a coat borrowed from a 
comrade. Everybody could see that he 
had undergone a great deal of hard- 
ship. But his face was beaming with 
joy and happiness. He felt a little 
ashamed of drawing so much attention, 
but the joy was overwhelming when 
Mrs. Epstein turned over to him a pack- 
age, donated by Lutheran World Relief. 

“T always had bad luck in my life,” 
he said, “but now I come to think that 
it’s getting better.” He became silent 
for a moment and then added, “I wish 
my mother could see this.” He had re- 
ceived no news from his parents in two 
years. 

After he changed his clothing and 
shoes, he came back dressed in a warm 
shirt, underwear, socks, a sport shirt, tie 
and collar, suit and coat, and a new 
pair of shoes. Only his haircut still re- 
minded of his confinement in prison. 


More gifts for Europeans 

To the Lutheran World Relief ware- 
house in Easton, Pennsylvania, 315,859 
pounds of relief supplies had come in 
December—largest amount in any 
month since the collection had begun 
in April 1946. Clothing, shoes, and bed- 
ding comprised a large part of the in- 
coming supplies. 

In addition, large shipments of wheat, 
collected on the Friendship Trains, were 
going overseas last month. Lutheran 
relief agencies had used cash gifts to 
buy: 5,575 cases and cartons of maca- 
roni, 843 cases of oleomargarine, 1,925 
bags of sugar. 

In both December and January total 
Lutheran World Relief shipments 
abroad had exceeded a million pounds. 
In the consignment to the American 
Zone in Germany there were 939 car- 
tons of New Testaments sent by the 
American Bible Society. 

In 20 months the supplies sent by 
Lutheran World Relief to 14 countries 
in Europe and Asia had weighed 5,337 
tons, and were worth $5,875,017. 


Refugees reach Canada 

Boatloads of Lutherans were putting 
ashore at Halifax, Nova Scotia, this 
month. Among 307 displaced persons 
from Europe arriving aboard the S.S. 
“Beaverbrae” on March 9, 230 are Lu- 
theran. There were 130 Lutherans 
among 150 refugees arriving on other 
ships (see page 46). 

Many of the arrivals were going im- 
mediately to western Canada. Cana- 
dian Lutheran World Relief was pre- 
paring to follow them and offer them 
help. Hundreds of Lutheran refugees 
are expected each month. 


Nygren will travel 
Three months of travel and lecturing 
in the U.S. and Canada began today for 
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Prof. Anders Nygren, Swedish the- 
ologian, who is president of the Lu- 
theran World Federation. 

First on the schedule are lectures at 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City, March 31 to April 3. Professor 
Nygren has spent several months at 
Gettysburg Seminary in preparation for 
the addresses he will present at 
schools and conferences during the 
spring. 

The Nygren schedule for April and 
May is as follows: 


APRIL 
4—Bethlehem Lutheran Church, Brooklyn, 
ING Vo 
6- 7—Andover Newton Theological School 
8—Western Conference, New York Synod, 
Buffalo 
11—Trinity Lutheran Church, New Haven, 
Conn. 
12—New England Conference, New York 
Synod, Terryville, Conn. 
13-15—Yale Divinity School 
21-22—Philadelphia Seminary 
26-28—Grand View Seminary, Des Moines, lowa 
29-30—Trinity and Western seminaries, Blair, 
Nebraska 
MAY 
3- 9—Augsburg, Northwestern, and Luther 
seminaries, Minneapolis 
10—Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, lowa 
10-15—Chicago Seminary, Maywood, Illinois 
16-17—Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, 
Ohio 
18-19—Capital University, Columbus, Ohio 
20—McCormick Seminary, Chicago 
22-24—Lutheran Seminary, Waterloo, Ontario 


Invite Lutherans 

An invitation to join the newly 
formed Church of South India—a union 
of Anglican, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
and Congregational churches—will be 
extended to Lutherans. The first synod 
of the new union church, meeting at 
Madura this month, decided to invite 
especially the Lutheran churches es- 
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tablished by American and Swedish 
missionaries. 

Largest of the Lutheran churches in 
South India is the Andhra Church, 
which developed from the work begun 
in 1842 by C. F. Heyer. It is an asso- 
ciate synod of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

“First major threat” to the Church of 
South India, said the synod meeting at 
Madura, was the decision of the English 
missionary organization, the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, to with- 
draw support from missionaries and 
pastors entering the union church. This 
might have especially serious effects in 
two northern dioceses of the union. 

About 25,000 Anglicans in the Nan- 
dyal area are reported to have refused 
to join the new church. They are led 
by four clergymen who did not enter the 
union, and 13 who have withdrawn. 


Swinging around on draft 

Heavyweight opponent of U.S. peace- 
time military training has been the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. In recent months 
the Catholic opposition to U.M.T. has 
subsided to a mere whisper. This 
month the most widely known member 
of the American hierarchy, Cardinal 
Spellman of New York, came out in 
favor of the draft. 

“T must put my trust in men who 
know better than I the dangers that 
beset America,” said the Cardinal. “If 
these men, chosen by the vote and 
confidence of the American people, be- 
lieve preparedness will prevent war, 
then I, who love America better than 
I love my life, cast my vote, as a private 
American citizen, for universal military 
training.” 

Cardinal Spellman appeared with 
President Harry Truman as a speaker 
at a dinner of the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick on March 17. 
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Cardinal Dougherty of Philadelphia, 
ranking member of the American hier- 


.archy of the Roman Catholic Church, 


did not agree with his New York col- 
league. Peacetime universal military 
training would menace the health and 
morality of American youth, would be 
tremendously expensive, and is not 
needed, he declared on March 18. “The 
chances are that hereafter battles will 
be fought in the air, rather than on foot, 
and in that case large armies will not 
be needed,” he said. 

A Protestant voice speaking on March 
18 against President Truman’s draft 
proposal put before Congress on the 
previous day was that of Dr. Ernest 
Fremont Tittle, Methodist clergyman of 
Evanston, Ill. The President’s request 
was a call to prepare for war, he said. 
“Another war—a war to rid the world 
of Stalinism—would most certainly re- 
sult in the spread of totalitarianism all 
over the world.” 


Regret and alarm 

To a majority of Protestants and to 
almost all Roman Catholics the U.S. 
Supreme Court decision on released- 
time classes in Champaign, Illinois, was 
a tragic defeat. The decision was an- 
nounced on March 8. By mid-March 
much wailing and lamenting had been 
heard among church leaders. The only 
applause for the decision came from 
enemies of religion or those who des- 
perately fear Roman Catholic encroach- 
ment in public schools. 

“The decision constitutes a great blow 
to weekday religious education,” said 
Dr. Roy G. Ross, general secretary of 
the International Council of Religious 
Education. “Even more serious is its 
indication of a changing government 
attitude toward religion,’ he con- 
tinued. “The decision will require dras- 
tic readjustment of existing practices 
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THE EVENING ANGELUS 


THE WEEKLY PRAYER SUGGESTIONS 


"The prayer of a righteous man availeth much" 


FOR OUR COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES, That all things needful to their 


FOR WOMEN IN WAR-SMASHED CITIES AND TOWNS, That God would give 


them courage and strength equal to their grim toil, and comfort for their sor- 


FOR OUR SYNODS, That all who attend their conventions may be edified, 


informed and inspired in the things that strengthen Christ's Church. 


LET US PRAY 
April 1-8 
Christian witness may be theirs in ever fuller measure. 
April 8-15 
rowing hearts. 
April 15-22 
April 22-29 


FOR OUR CHURCH'S YOUNG PEOPLE, That their love to Christ may be 


ardent, and their readiness to obey Him joyful. 


by weekday schools which in the past 
have been allowed to use public school 
property, as have other community or- 
ganizations.” 

Evidence of “a shift in government 
policy from an attitude of friendliness, 
encouragement, and helpful co-opera- 
tion” is seen by Dr. Ross in the Supreme 
Court decision. Government seems to 
be swinging over “toward a position 
of neutrality if not positive disinterest.” 

The decision is “a source of regret 
and alarm,” said the Roman Catholic 
periodical America. “By its decision the 
Supreme Court takes the unprecedented 
action of forbidding local communities, 
even with the approval of the highest 
authority in the State, from legislating 
with regard to the relations between 
government and religion and religious 
education. The power of local legisla- 
tion has now been seated in Washing- 
ton, in the Supreme Court chambers. 

“Judicial action has been substituted 
for the political process. The seculariza- 
tion of the public school, already too 
much advanced through the political 
process, is now declared to be a con- 
stitutional necessity.” 


Second round 

Efforts to end released-time reli- 
gious classes held outside school build- 
ings began last week. The test case is 
in Northampton County, Pennsylvania, 
and involves Karl VanNatta as plaintiff. 
He contends that the school board in 
Easton, Pennsylvania, refused to re- 
lease his 10-year-old daughter to come 
home to receive religious instruction 
from her parents during the time other 
children go to churches for the re- 
leased-time classes. 

VanNatta says his religious beliefs 
“differ from those taught in those re- 
ligious schools” which have made ar- 
rangements with the school board for 
the release of pupils. His daughter is 
“compelled to remain in the public 
school classroom during the hour other 
pupils are released.” 

This Easton practice violates Lorna 
VanNatta’s right to worship “according 
to the dictates of her own conscience,” 
her father contends. The released-time 
law gives preference to certain religious 
groups which are regarded as “suf- 
ficiently sacred to warrant perpetua- 
tion by part-time teaching,” he says. 
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WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Suspicion 

JUST HOW BUSY Russia is in the Near 
East is an interesting and important 
question. Reports indicate that Russian 
agents are taking part in Palestine’s 
disturbances. This is echoed in British 
complaints that they have discovered 
Russian-speaking agitators among those 
attempting to enter Palestine as Jewish 
refugees. In the meantime, under Rus- 
sian direction, the Skoda works in 
Czechoslovakia are doing a growing 
business in the sale of arms and muni- 
tions of war to the Arabs. US. sale of 
arms in Palestine has been banned. 


Precaution 
PaKISTAN Is particularly interested in 


establishing a radio network to cover 
the five principal cities of her Dominion. 
Radio Corporation of America is sup- 
plying the equipment, which is to be 
installed by July. 

From the five central stations FM 
installation will carry approved pro- 
grams to all network outlets. To be 
self-sufficient, Pakistan is also con- 
structing a radio factory, and intends 
therewith to equip schools and institu- 
tions with receivers. 

The reason is obvious. With her main 
territories separated by a broad stretch 
of Hindustan, this way of keeping con- 
tact will furnish a way of overcoming 
some of the disadvantages of communi- 
cation due to her broken borders, in 
case conditions arise that threaten the 
peace. 


Trade 


AUSTRALIA HAS an all-out program to 
earn more U.S. dollars. This is not pri- 
marily a plan to develop her growing 
scheme of industrialization, or to attract 
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larger immigration. The immediate pur- 
pose is to end her exchange deficits with 
the U.S. and Canada. 

In the case of her commerce with the 
U.S., the deficit for 1947 rose above $80 
million; with Canada to $21 million. 
Countries, no more than families, can 
continue to spend more than they earn. 

In Australia’s island of Tasmania, in- 
dustrialization is the object, but the dol- 
lar objective is also in view. Tasmania, 
taking advantage of the world’s critical 
shortage of nitrogen fertilizer, hopes to 
establish by 1952 a production of 50,000 
tons yearly of ammonium sulphate. 
This is to be produced by the Elec- 
trolytic Zine Corporation of Australia 
in a large plant near Hobart. 

In the meantime roving commission- 
ers of the Commonwealth are studying 
trade prospects all over North America. 
They are trying to find out how much 
of their products of worsted cloth, felt 
hats, leather goods, and children’s books 
they can place in export trade. At 
home a study is in process of how much 
of production can be spared without 
disrupting the home market. Besides, 
Australians hope to develop a market, 
especially in America, for the strategic 
materials, such as are being stimulated 
by the uneasiness of a troubled world. 
The list may sound odd, but it is real- 
istic .. . tantalite, scrap-metal, pig lead, 
mica; also shark livers and animal 
glands for medical uses. 


Educating Ethiopians 
SINCE HIS RETURN to the throne of 


Ethiopia, Haile Selassie has been busy 
restoring a reform program which Mus- 
solini’s invasion and conquest of the 
land had disrupted. This is particularly 
true of the educational reform which 
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had earlier made encouraging advances, 
aided very materially by the Swedish 
Lutheran missionaries. 

When these missionaries were driven 
out, and their places taken by Fran- 
ciscan and Dominican monks, with the 
commands of their church to remove all 
vestiges of Abyssinian Christianity as 
well as all Protestantism, the educa- 
tional program disappeared. 

Chief obstacles to the program at 
present are (1) a shortage of qualified 
teachers, (2) lack of building materials 
to erect schools, (3) lack of school sup- 
plies. 

A teachers’ college has been organ- 
ized; qualified instructors are coming in 
from America, Britain, Sweden, Egypt, 
India and Switzerland. Ethiopian lay- 
men and priests are taking an active 
part in planning this educational work. 


Shipping 

ITALY’S MERCHANT MARINE is recover- 
ing from disastrous losses inflicted by 
the war and reparations. She now has 
1,900,000 tons, and hopes to total over 
2,200,000 tons soon, about 60 per cent 
of her prewar tonnage. 

This comeback has been accomplished 
by the domestic building of 110,000 
tons, the repairing of 300,000 tons of 
damaged vessels, the obtainment of 
1,075,000 tons of second-hand ships, of 
which 800,000 tons came from the U.S. 

China has made greater proportional 
advances. In 1937 China had 506,000 
tons of shipping, and operated one line 
to a foreign port—Manila. At the end 
of World War II, there were only 80,600 
tons remaining. This year her mer- 
chant marine will reach 1,500,000 tons, 
as compared with 950,000 tons at the 
beginning of the year. 

This means her tonnage will be three 
times her prewar status, and 18 times 
the size of her merchant fleet at the end 
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of the war. Also Chinese firms are now 
operating seven regular lines, going to 
Bangkok, Bombay, Guam, Hong Kong, 
Japan, Saigon and Singapore. 


Moving houses 
IN THE PHILIPPINES portable factories 


are being erected in a number of areas. 
Their job is to produce wood-pulp, 
and ship it to Manila to supply a paper- 
mill now far advanced in construction. 

However, movable factories will need 
to be accompanied by movable houses 
to encourage greater production and 
efficiency among the workers. That 
need can be met by the adoption of the 
light-weight movable aluminum houses 
which the Gulf Oil Corporation is 
building for its own use in tropical 
countries. These are to be equipped 
with skids to facilitate frequent changes 
of location necessitated by the work 
and the constant prospecting for new 
fields. 

These aluminum houses have two 
bedrooms, also a kitchen, bath end 
porch. Such houses might help solve 
the housing shortage here at home. 
Material needed for their construction 
could easily be furnished out of the 
600 per cent increase Canada is plan- 
ning in her aluminum products for the 
U.S. markets. 


This and that 

Soviet manufacturers of motorboats 
and lifebuoys are using a plastic that 
weighs only 5 per cent as much as 
water. Because its conduction of heat 
is very low, this plastic will eventually 
find a large place in refrigerator con- 
struction. . . . Lonpon has introduced 
a practically noiseless and joltless sub- 
way by the expedient of welding the 
tracks in half-mile lengths instead of 
the usual 60-feet type. 

—JULIUS F, SEEBACH 
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Washington 


CONGRESS SHIFTED into high gear as 


the Vandenberg bill passed the Senate, 
Speaker Martin announced a stepped- 
up timetable for House action, and 
members of both houses assembled to 
hear President Truman’s “stop-Com- 
munism” address. General House de- 
bate was scheduled for Holy Week, 
consideration of amendments and final 
passage the week after Easter. The 
announced aim is to have the legislation 
out of conference and on the President’s 
desk by April 5. 

Chief hurdle now is the House lead- 
ership’s decision to wrap up European 
recovery legislation in one package with 
aid to Greece, Turkey, and China. Many 
regret this linking of the Marshall Plan 
of economic assistance to western 
Europe with military help to other 
countries. 

It will mean that these other explo- 
sive issues will have to be compressed 
into the ERP timetable in the House, 
and that the Senate will have to pass 
companion bills on aid to Greece, Tur- 
key, and China, by the time the House 
omnibus bill is ready for conference. 


THIS LUMPING of legislation obviously 
implies that the basic purpose of the 
Marshall Plan is the containment of 
Russia, and will be so construed both 
here and abroad. Fear of continued 
Russian expansion is the most cogent 
factor in the drawing together of diver- 
gent factions. Speed of Congressional 
action is openly predicated on the cru- 
cial elections in Italy on April 18. 

There is real danger that what is es- 
sentially a great humanitarian enter- 
prise may heighten the growing war 
hysteria. This presents a painful prob- 
lem for the churches, most of whom 
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EUROPEAN CO-OPERATION ACT OF 1948 


have gone all-out in support of ERP. 
One horn of the dilemma is urgent hu- 
man need, and the threat of chaos. The 
other is the ominous trend toward war. 

The church must somehow grapple 
with the problem, and provide a middle 
ground of sane, constructive thinking. 
As a government official commented re- 
cently, “The church cannot afford to 
yield the prerogative of continuing 
judgment.” 


MUcH WILL DEPEND on the caliber of 
the man chosen to head the European 
Co-operation Administration. The Sen- 
ate bill provides for an executive of 
cabinet rank, who will work with the 
Secretary of State but will be respon- 
sible to the President. His personal and 
ethical stature, his philosophy of inter- 
national relations, and the effectiveness 
of his administration will play a large 
part in determining the total impact of 
the Marshall Plan on the world situa- 
tion. His appointment will be awaited 
with deep interest. 

Three features of the Senate bill of- 
fer possible targets for opposition in 
the House: commitment to continuing 
aid for four and one-half years, so as 
to give the European nations an assur- 
ance of continuity; authorization of $5.3 
billion for the first year of operation; 
and provision for an advance of $1 bil- 
lion by the RFC, so as to get the pro- 
gram under way before the Congres- 
sional appropriation. 

Washington tingles these days with 
the sense of history in the making. His- 
torians of the 21st century may name 
the European Co-operation Act of 1948 
as one of the turning points of the 20th 


century. 
—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


It Isn’t Time to Stop Growing 


By WILLIAM C. SCHAEFFER 


Muhlenberg would be startled if he were to see how the church has 


grown since his day. But the time for planting churches has not ended 


Two HUNDRED YEARS ago Henry Mel- 
chior Muhlenberg came to America in 
answer to the call of three congrega- 
tions located in Philadelphia, New Han- 
over, and Trappe. These three congre- 
gations now have grown to 4,071 in the 
United Lutheran Church alone. At the 
close of 1946 all Lutheran churches in 
the United States and Canada reported 
a total membership of 5,672,662. 

Dr. Muhlenberg traveled over dif- 
ficult roads to scattered parishes in 
sparsely settled villages. Now he would 
have to leave his horse and buggy to go 
by train or automobile to Sitka, Alaska, 
in the far northwest, or by boat or plane 
to Puerto Rico in the southeast, to reach 
the outposts of home missionary en- 
deavor. This would probably stir the 
heart of the patriarch of Lutheranism 
in America, whose life was devoted to a 
single purpose, “Ecclesia Plantanda,” 
The Church must be planted. 


Last YEAR 40 new congregations were 
organized by the ULC Board of Amer- 
ican Missions, an average of one new 
congregation every nine days. In one 
year, this exceeds the record of any 
previous two years. The average char- 
ter membership of these new congrega- 
tions was around 100 and in some in- 
stances twice this number. Agreements 
with other Lutheran bodies open to us 
only such fields as are free from the 


Dr. Schaeffer is pastor of St. John's Church in 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, and president of the 
ULC Board of American Missions. 
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competitive spirit or duplication of ef- 
fort, making for permanency. 

But even this achievement left un- 
occupied almost as many other fields, 
about 33, which were investigated and 
approved, but which could not be or- 
ganized for lack of men and money. 
Neither does this take into account the 
fields that will be assigned to the Board 
in 1948 which will press with all the 
urgency and appeal of fresh new op- 
portunity. 

Moreover, among the 647 churches 
classified as missions, there are always 
some 30 or 40 vacancies calling for pas- 
tors of courage and leadership who 
will fit into the noble tradition of the 
missionary. The Church is in great 
need now of more ministers and vast 
added resources. The Executive Board, 
upon recommendation of the Allocation 
Committee, has provided $198,500 be- 
yond the percentage regularly allotted 
the American Board with which to en- 
ter 13 new fields. But the Church needs 
every dollar of the Double Apportion- 
ment for 1948 to make possible estab- 
lishment of congregations in other fields 
open to us. 


DuRING THE PAST five years little 
building construction has been possible, 
due to abnormal conditions and scarcity 
of materials. Thus we have today 172 
missions in temporary quarters, in need 
of church buildings. Most of these ecn- 
gregations have church building pro- 
grams in the blueprint stage or are 
ready to build. At present prices, a 
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mission project costing in 1941 $21,000, 
costs today about $48,300. 

This brings to the fore the tremendous 
importance of expanding our Church 
Extension Fund. At the close of 1947 
appropriations by the Board in loans 
from this fund amounted to $2,780,780. 
Of this amount the present annual rate 
of return is $425,000. But the amount 
now needed for the 172 fields exceeds 
by a million and a half dollars the total 
amount of funds in hand. Thus the 
phenomenal progress possible in expan- 
sion awaits only the response of the 
Church in a generosity that will match 
the opportunity. 

As a close-up from the field, Mission- 
ary M. R. Anderson wrote in February 
about the first service in the Kelso, 
Wash., First Lutheran Church: 


We expected about 60 in church 
and 40 in Sunday school. We were 
way off. There were 128 in church 
and 59 in Sunday school. During 
church some of the people were 
seated as far off as the pastor’s study 
and many were standing in the hall. 
None of these could see the chancel. 

Three weeks and three days after 
the first meeting of interested people 
there was only an old house with 
two bedrooms, a living room, a 
kitchen-dinette, and a hall. It took 
two weeks for about 30 enthusiastic 
people to knock out the walls, build 
a chancel, board up two windows and 
a door, borrow benches and chairs 
and a reed organ, and turn it into a 
delightful and worshipful chapel. Mr. 
Dewey Ericksen was in charge of re- 
modeling and he made the altar and 
lectern himself. Though simply 
made, they were truly of fine work- 
manship. 


Is it not a cheering business to help 
such a congregation to secure a church? 
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THE TIMELINESS of the successful ef- 
fort on the part of the Board to save 


. church properties and to conserve funds 


is in evidence at this point. During the 
last 10 years more than $3,000,000 worth 
of first-mortgage loans were refinanced, 
with many self-supporting congrega- 
tions profiting from this program. The 
net saving through reduction in prin- 
cipal amounted to approximately 
$1,250,000. 

Also, the interest rates were greatly 
reduced, and terms of amortization ex- 
tended in amounts and over periods of 
time within a congregation’s ability to 
pay, thus preventing foreclosure and 
loss of property. Even more to the 
point, almost $2,000,000 worth of Church 
Extension loans have been reactivated. 
Over 450 old accounts have been vital- 
ized, leaving to date only seven that are 
still dormant. 


WHAT WOULD you say in the midst of 
the current housing shortage in answer 
to appeals from missionaries for a loan 
for a parsonage? A recent letter states, 
“My wife and son and J are living in a 
trailer located on the church property, 
there being no place to rent in our city, 
nor are there any prospects for renting. 
The housing shortage has caught up 
with us.” 

Don’t you think it is painful to answer, 
“We must reply that at present we have 
no funds for parsonage financing. Un- 
less we are able to locate additional 
sources of money for parsonage financ- 
ing, this phase of our work will cease 
for the present.” 

Already the Board has advanced some 
$145,000 of Church Extension funds to 
care for absolutely pressing needs for 
parsonages without which missionaries 
would have been compelled to leave 
their fields. There are 105 home mis- 
sionaries now living in rented quarters 
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and these are all confronted with pos- 
sible eviction through the sale of the 
properties. An additional half-million 
dollars is required to meet the most 
desperate needs. 


THE MISSIONARY enterprise of the 
Church is a fruitful investment with 
rich returns. In 1947 the Church ap- 
propriated for home mission salaries 
and expenses $375,671. What response 
do you think was evoked by the help 
thus extended? The 657 mission con- 
gregations contributed last year to local 
expense $2,789,917 and to benevolence, 
$563,536. Multiply this by the gradual 
increase throughout the years, and then 
add the limitless possibilities when mis- 
sion congregations become independent 
churches. Is there any parallel in all 
the investment field? 

Nor is the monetary return the chief 
thing. Among our mission churches 
there are a devotion and an enthusiasm 
and a first-century Christian fellowship 
and faith that are a tonic and inspiration 
to the whole Church. 


WHILE IN MANY states there is a con- 
centrated Lutheran population, in many 
others our Church in point of numbers 
is a small factor. In 22 states the Lu- 
theran population organized into 
churches constitutes less than 1 per cent 
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of the total population, and in some of 
these, less than .1 per cent! In the 
United States there are towns of 12,000 
to 15,000 people without any church 
organization of any sort. We ought to 
try to claim for our Church every in- 
viting field, and then we ought to strive 
to establish our Church in every prom- 
ising county seat as a center from which 
to radiate into surrounding parts. 

Dr. H. Conrad Hoyer in addressing 
the National Lutheran Council on “The 
Open Door in American Missions” says 
truthfully: 

“Our American society now is a fluid 
society. Old patterns, old moorings, old 
allegiances are gone. Many who re- 
fused to listen to any message before 
are listening and responding to almost 
any call that is sounded today. A fluid 
society is potentially dangerous, for evil 
voices can catch the ear of the masses 
and then anything can happen. We may 
be justly alarmed concerning the pos- 
sible triumph of communism. However, 
the call of the Christ can catch the ear 
of the masses too. 

“This fluid society will not continue 
indefinitely. It will congeal on some 
level. While America is still fluid, we 
have the chance to be the instruments 
in the hand of God to congeal our so- 
ciety on the level of the Cross.” 


New Excuse 
I have heard all kinds of excuses for people not attending church 
services, but this last one was new to me. 
Fatuer, “Pastor, I wish you would speak to my son. He just won’t 


go to church.” 


Pastor, “I'll be glad to do so. But I fear all my talking will be in 
vain because you, his father, haven’t been there for months.” 

Fatuer, “I know I have not been coming, but I just can’t.” 

Pastor, “Why not, what is the trouble?” 

Fatuer, “I just can’t stand the perfume that the women wear 


these days.” 


W. A. KuntTziLemMan 
The Lutheran 
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Needs are Bigger Than Mountains 


By FREDERICK E. REISSIG 


This month, at St. Cergue in Switzerland, churchmen from 20 countries 


met to consider the present situation in postwar reconstruction 


FROM THE JURA mountains we could 
plainly see the Alpine peaks, Mont 
Blane and the Dents du Midi, and— 
when it was especially clear—the Mat- 
terhorn and the Jungfrau. I want to 
give some impressions, not of these 
mountains, but of a conference held 
within sight of these majestic peaks by 
the Reconstruction Department of the 
World Council of Churches. Represen- 
tatives of many countries were present, 
some from the countries which are giv- 
ing help and others from those receiving 
it. For five days—March 4 to 9—we 
heard of the work and needs within the 
receiving countries and the reports of 
the countries that gave. 

People were there from Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland and Hungary, Fin- 
land and Greece, as well as Germany, 
Italy, Norway, France, Belgium and 
Luxenbourg, Austria, Bulgaria, and 
Holland. They represented the receiv- 
ing countries. The giving countries 
were also represented—the U.S., Great 
Britain, Switzerland, Sweden, Denmark 
and New Zealand. No one from Canada 
could attend. From receiving countries 
unable to send anyone, we heard the 
story from secretaries of the Recon- 
struction Department. So we heard 
first-hand reports also from Yugoslavia, 
Spain, Portugal, and Romania. 


The task of meeting the needs of the 
war-stricken areas of our world is not 
completed. It has only begun. We can 
by no means even begin to think of let- 
ting up in our giving and sharing, in our 
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interest and prayers, on behalf of the 
millions of people who still are hungry, 
ill-clad, homeless. But it is not only 
food and clothing and homes that are 
needed, but also books and Bibles, 
churches and trained leadership. The 
needs—both material and spiritual—are 
staggering. 


IN THE PRESENCE of hunger and home- 
lessness it seems that all of our gifts 
ought to go for food and the housing of 
people. But we are discovering today 
the full meaning of the words “man 
does not live by bread alone.” If vital 
church life is essential in America, we 
can well imagine how the people of 
devastated lands with their fears and 
terrible insecurity need the message of 
hope and courage and love. They need 
places of worship in which they can be 
lifted from their despair by fellowship 
with one another and with Him who 
is their refuge and strength. 

After seeing the whole picture of 
needs, the Conference came to the con- 
clusion that gifts for both material re- 
lief and spiritual aid must be increased. 
But if we cannot increase both, then 
certainly we should increase our giving 
for the work of spiritual building and 
rebuilding. Man can suffer great phys- 
ical deprivation if his spirit is strong. 
One extra piece of bread to him who 
has no hope will not save him. The 
church needs to be built! 

To build the church does not require 
only buildings, important as they are. 
It requires spiritual leadership. Many 
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older men need to be helped. Young 
men who are ready to prepare them- 
selves for the ministry need to be given 
training. With the support of the church, 
now in many areas no longer dependent 
on the state but upon the voluntary 
gifts of people, a new program of stew- 
ardship is essential. Where religion is 
no longer taught in the public schools, 
men and women need to be trained as 
teachers for classes provided by the 
churches. Germany has a program un- 
derway for training 10,000 lay people 
for this work of Christian education. 


THE REFUGEE PROBLEM in Europe is 
larger today than it has ever been. The 
World Council refugee committee has 
now been established. It will meet, as 
far as it can, the needs of all refugees 
of the Protestant and Eastern Orthodox 
faith. It is estimated that there are some 
six million of these. This number does 
not include the millions for whom the 
Jews and Roman Catholics are trying 
to be responsible. 

We were naturally very much inter- 
ested in word from Dr. Frank Bednor 
of Czechoslovakia. “Our country,” he 
said, “is sharing the revolutionary proc- 
ess of the world. We feel it painfully. 
Please pray for Czechoslovakia. We 
will appreciate any evidence of the 
spirit of brotherliness.” 

From Poland we heard the words, 
“We no more ask that the doors for re- 
ligious work be opened. We thank God 
that they are open.” With deep feeling 
Poland’s representative told the con- 
ference, “You have clothed and fed us 
when we were naked and hungry. We 
are deeply grateful. God sent mercy 
and love which we did not deserve.” 

Hilfswerk in Germany was repre- 
sented by Dr. George Federer and Dr. 
Herbert Krimm. “As we hear of the 
help which our country is receiving,” 
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said Dr. Federer, “we feel a deep sense 
of shame and we pledge ourselves to 
do all we possibly can so that those who 
give to us will not be disappointed in 
us.” 


Tye REcONsTRUCTION Department of 
the World Council received its first re- 
port on Evangelism from Dr. Elmer 
Homrighausen of Princeton, who is 
spending some months in Geneva de- 
veloping a program for this essential 
work. Among those collaborating with 
him on the report were the Lutheran 
Bishop Gulin of Finland and Bishop 
Cullberg of Sweden. 

“To fail in this task,” the report read, 
“is to rob humanity of its God-given 
salvation, to deny ourselves the joy of 
laboring with God in His most reward- 
ing service, and to betray the Christ 
whose love is intended for all men.” 

It was Dr. Hendrik Kraemer, director 
of the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey, 
who as far as I was concerned pre- 
sented the greatest challenge to the 
church, and in so doing seemed to of- 
fer the most hope. He dealt with the 
training of laymen. “The frozen assets 
of the church,” he said, “must become 
liquid.” “It’s not enough to train laymen 
only to be good,” according to Dr. 
Kraemer. “They need to be trained to 
see the full implications of the Christian 
life in the whole realm in which they 
live and work.” Some of the European 
countries are pioneering in the field of 
training laymen for the practice of their 
religion in the work that is being done. 


THE DAYS AHEAD are uncertain. The 
world is in the process of revolution. 
Great upheavals are taking place. No 
easy optimism about tomorrow! And 
yet we pray and work. That is our duty 
and privilege. The rest is in the hands 
of God. God has not forsaken His peo- 
ple nor forgotten His promises. 
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A Christian Was Our Friend 


By CARROLL LUTHER HINDERLIE 


During 37 months of internment by the Japanese, Americans were befriended by 


Shinichi Kawagiri, a Lutheran pastor who had been drafted into the Japanese army 


My story concERNS Lieutenant Kawa- 
giri, a Lutheran pastor in Japan, who 
was a member of the religious section 
of the Japanese Army of Bagiuo in the 
Philippines. I was interned there dur- 
ing the war. 

It was during the first month of more 
than 37 months of internment when I 
met Lieutenant Kawagiri—under pe- 
culiar circumstances. There had been a 
rumor that all missionaries were to be 
released—a rumor that seemed to be 
confirmed by the fact that the secret 
police of the Japanese Army were to 
grill all the missionaries to discover 
anyone who might possibly be dan- 
gerous when permitted freedom. 

This was the third week of our in- 
ternment . : . at a time when we had 
six by three feet each, and when any 
possible improvement for both the camp 
and ourselves was welcomed by all. 

First, however, came our interviews 
with the Japanese. They took us in 
alphabetical order. The first few inter- 
views passed without incident. When 
they reached the letter “F,’ however, 
a layman named Flory did not return. 
He was a fine young fellow who had a 
passport to Chungking, having volun- 
teered for Red Cross duty, and had evi- 
dently been picked up as suspicious 
on this basis. 


THE NEXT DAY was Sunday when the 
“G’s and “H’s were due. These in- 


The Rev. Mr. Hinderlie is a pastor of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. 
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cluded me. Mr. Gray and myself, two 
young missionaries from the Chinese 
Language School which had been moved 
to Bagiuo from Peiping, were kept the 
entire day before being questioned. The 
other missionaries had been released 
and sent back to camp. Mr. Gray was 
interviewed first. I was the last to see 
him alive, for he died under torture. 
When I was interviewed, the whole 
incident came as a shock—to find my- 
self tortured and beaten, when I felt 
free in my conscience toward all men. 
A still greater surprise was the fact 
that I was finally released and sent back 
to camp without being told whether 
I was to be picked up at a later time 
or not. However, I had learned during 
the course of my interview that another 
member of our mission was due for a 
rough time—a Mr. Loddigs. When Mr. 
Loddigs did not return, we felt that he 
too had met the same fate as Mr. Flory 
and Mr. Gray, whatever that might be. 


On the Thursday following, all the 
missionaries were finally released. 
When we came in for a final briefing 
from the brass of the Japanese Army I 
saw before me the same man who had 
tortured me and killed Mr. Gray. Under 
those circumstances I shrank from his 
presence and was keenly aware of the 
other personalities in the room. I was 
at once aware of one man who had a 
genuine smile, a real presence of manli- 
ness. In fact, the entire missionary 
community commented on receiving 
the same impression. Later we learned 
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that this was Mr. Kawagiri. While 
passing through the officers’ question- 
ing, the Southern Baptist group, of 
which Mr. Gray had been a member, 
was told to be very kind to Mrs. Gray 
because what had happened to her hus- 
band was so terrible that this particular 
individual could not ever describe it. 


LATER ON, in the middle of that same 
night, our brief sojourn outside of 
fences was interrupted by the Japanese 
who demanded that we come to the 
central meeting place to be returned to 
the camp once more. Evidently some 
mistake had been made in our release. 
When we were interviewed before re- 
turning to camp, however, Mr. Kawagiri 
asked us if we could not say that we had 
been appointed to Bagiuo. 

We wondered at his insistence on this 
point. We told him that we could not 
conscientiously do so. There was also 
in the background of our thinking the 
fact that as transients in the Philip- 
pines we might have a better chance for 
an eventual repatriation than if we were 
actually listed as missionaries who had 
been in the Philippines on a permanent 
assignment. This hope proved to be 
an illusion, however. At least Mr. 
Kawagiri gave us the feeling that there 
was a human being in the Japanese 
hierarchy appointed to care for our wel- 
fare. 

The missionaries on permanent ap- 
pointment in Bagiuo were left outside 
for six months. Later, when they were 
returned, a man, who was in no wise 
friendly to the Lutheran church, told 
me the following story: 

In the first week of their release in 
Bagiuo, all the missionaries were com- 
manded to gather together in-a church 
where they were to be briefed on their 
activities while in this state of freedom. 
Mr. Kawagiri introduced himself by 
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saying that it seemed peculiar to give 
instructions such as he was commanded 
to give in this particular building ded- 
icated to the cause of Christ. Then he 
further added that he had been ordered 
to give these particular instructions but 
it was no desire of his to do so, Other 
Japanese officers were present to hear 
what he would say. 

He then told the assembled mission- 
aries that they were virtually prison- 
ers in their own homes. They would be 
permitted freedom only on certain hours 
of certain days for central marketing. 
They must report at sentry posts on 
their way to the market and on their 
way back. They would under no cir- 
cumstances be permitted to speak to 
any native Filipino. He closed his re- 
marks with this line, “You have now 
heard the spirit of Japan speaking, not 
the spirit of Jesus Christ.” 


THE MISSIONARY COLONY was deeply 
impressed by seeing the manly courage 
and conviction with which Mr. Kawa- 
giri deported himself. My informant 
told me that Mr. Kawagiri, because of 
his remarks and his friendliness to the 
Americans, was sent by the Japanese 
Army of Secret Police to Bilibud prison 
where he received the same treatment 
that our prisoners received there, suf- 
fering extremely from the torture until 
the coming of the Americans who re- 
leased us. 

A few more Kawagiris in the right 
places would have written the history of 
these past years in the spirit of Christ 
rather than in the spirit of Japan. He 
was a symbol of the significance of 
Christian missions for our world. 


Shinichi Kawagiri is reported to have 
died in the Philippines during the days 
of the liberation. He was a student at 


Mt. Airy Seminary in Philadelphia a 
decade ago. 
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LOVE YOUR ENEMIES 


By MAUD POWLAS 


A missionary who went back to Japan last year learned how 


Japanese had practiced their Christian principles during the war 


A FEW WEEKS after I came back to 
Japan a Mr. Yamamoto walked into my 
English Bible class after an absence of 
25 years. When the class was finished 
he thanked me for helping him with 
his English and teaching him the Bible. 
Both had been worth a great deal to 
him during the war, he said. 

Then he told his story of how he had 
been made business manager of a large 
war plant factory. One hundred Eng- 
lish and two American prisoners of 
war were sent to be used in that fac- 
tory. As he was the only one in the 
village who could speak English it be- 
came his job to look after the prisoners. 


It was the last of December when the 
prisoners arrived in the thin summer 
clothes which they had worn in Siam. 
All of them were sick with colds. A 
number of cases of pneumonia de- 
veloped. One of the Americans was a 
doctor but he had no medicines. Neither 
had the Japanese. Consequently three 
of the men died. 

He had a hard time trying to get any- 
thing the men would eat, he declared. 
He put in the best cooks he could find 
but the food never pleased the prison- 
ers. Finally he asked them if they 
would like to do their own cooking and 
they were glad to do so. He knew they 
needed meat but the Japanese people 
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had very little meat so he knew he did 
not dare give them that. However he 
learned that they liked “the insides of 
the cow which no Japanese will eat”— 
the liver, heart, kidneys. These he col- 
lected several times a week and gave to 
the men and let them prepare them for 
themselves. 


HE REMEMBERED over and over what 
Jesus had said about loving one’s ene- 
mies and he remembered the Christmas 
services when he attended the Bible 
class. So at Christmas he went out and 
bought them a hog and tried to make a 
feast for them. 

This story seemed so different from 
the ones I had read in the newspapers. 
So with fingers crossed I said, “And 
what happened after the war?” 

“After the prisoners were taken 
away,” he replied, “the head of our fac- 
tory was called to Tokyo but as all of 
the prisoners from our factory reported 
that they had been treated kindly he 
was set free immediately.” 

If the case of each man who was ex- 
cused from the Tokyo trials because he 
had been kind to prisoners of war could 
be investigated, I believe there would 
be a story of Christian missions. The 
truth behind the story is that only 
Christ’s love can teach a man to be kind 
to his enemies. 


Greatness is being able to love those we don’t like. 
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BEAUTY AND THE BROOK 


By EUGENIA GERLACH STEIN 


By ede ZARB ema LNEL 
COULDN'T BELIEVE 
her eyes when she 
looked in the mir- 
ror. She knew that 
person staring back 
at her couldn’t be a 
ghost. Who ever 
heard of a a ghost 
having freckles? It’s 
really me, she 
thought in amaze- 
ment. They’ve come 
back again. She ran 
a finger over her 
nose. The freckles 
looked so much like 
crumbs of ginger 
snaps that it seemed 
as though they 
ought to brush off. 

Last night there hadn’t been any. She 
remembered looking carefully before 
rubbing on the lemon juice. Shadows, 
yes. But not big-as-life freckles. May- 
be an extra dose of the lemon juice 
would make them vanish again. 

She reached for the bottle hidden be- 
hind the water bucket on top of the 
wood box. It felt much too light. She 
shook it in dismay. It was empty! Who 
could have... ? Sharley, of course. 
Sharley who was sitting so innocently 
by the window playing “Old Maid” with 
Grandpa. 

“Did you touch my lemon juice?” 

Sharley didn’t hear. Grandpa was 
holding up two cards from which she 
had to choose. 

“Answer me. Did you?” 
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SHARLEY CLOSED 
her eyes and 
snatched a card. 
Then she began to 
laugh and_ squeal. 
Grandpa was Old 
Maid again! 

“What did you do 
with what was in 
this bottle?” de- 
manded Elizabeth. 

Sharley wrinkled 
her push-button 
nose. “Sour,” she 
said. 

“You didn’t drink 
it?” This was awful. 
If Sharley should 
get sick, papa would 
really be angry. 
Papa didn’t approve of Elizabeth’s 
wanting to be beautiful. He said true 
beauty came from within. “Do you un- 
derstand what I mean by that?” he 
asked once. 

She had nodded her head. A min- 
ister’s daughter was always supposed 
to understand everything, just as she 
was always expected to set a good ex- 
ample. Papa probably meant that peo- 
ple were beautiful inside where you 
couldn’t see. Still, how could that be 
true? When Sharley had fallen and 
cut her leg so badly, it hadn’t been 
beautiful at all. Maybe next year when 
she was in her teens it would all be 
much clearer. 

“Did you drink it, Sharley?” she re- 
peated anxiously. 

Her little sister shook her head and 
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pointed towards the kitchen stove. 
“Sol-mon drinked,” she said. The big 


black tomcat looked up at the sound of » 


his name and then continued to stare 
mournfully at his dish of milk. Eliza- 
beth dropped to her knees. Yes, the 
milk was sour. 

“Sharley, how could you?” she asked 
in despair. It might be weeks before 
Mr. Sorenson, the grocer, would get in 
another box of lemons. Even if he did, 
they were so expensive mama might 
not think they could afford them. 

“Grandpa, where’s mama?” she asked 
in despair. 


BEFORE HE COULD answer, Sharley be- 
gan pounding on the window and wav- 
ing. Mama was coming home from the 
Ladies’ Aid meeting down in the church 
basement. She was carrying a plate 
covered with a napkin. 

Elizabeth met her at the door. “Look 
mama. They’ve come back again.” 

“Did you see this child’s face, Grand- 
pa?” said her mother, turning it to the 
light. “It’s unbelievable what the spring 
sun and wind can do in one day’s time.” 

Grandpa cocked his head to one side. 
“Freckles are healthy. I like them.” 

“T don’t. I hate them,” said Elizabeth. 
“Usly old fat brown spots.” It wasn’t 
fair, she wanted to add. It just wasn’t 
fair. Some girls got everything: new 
hats, shoes, and dresses. And then they 
had clear pink cheeks besides. While 
she had to wear clothes and hats that 
mama made over. And had freckles 
when she wanted so terribly to be beau- 
tiful! She looked at herself in the mir- 
ror again. “I look just like Thibadeau’s 
old spotted Fido.” 

Mama laughed. “Don’t feel like that, 
my little mouse. You know you're beau- 
tiful to me.” 

“But you’re only one in the whole 
world.” 
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“Let’s not think about it any more 
today. Nothing ever seems quite so bad 
after you’ve slept on it.” Her mother 
wrapped up a piece of the cake. “How 
would you like to take this to Grandma 
Falken’s?” 


ELIZABETH RAN for her cap and coat. 
Grandma was her friend. She lived ina 
little gingerbread sort of house at the 
edge of town where the sidewalk ended. 
She wasn’t really anyone’s Grandma. 
She didn’t even go to papa’s church 
though he said that didn’t matter; there 
was more than one route to heaven. 
She supposed he meant like the song 
they sang in school: “Oh you'll take the 
high road and I’ll take the low road.” 

It wasn’t a long walk to Grandma’s. 
But stepping over the cracks in the 
board sidewalk took a lot of time. “Step 
on a crack, break your mother’s back.” 
Of course that was superstition and 
papa didn’t hold with superstition. It 
was discouraging how papa always 
ended up by being right about every- 
thing. Maybe there was even some- 
thing in this “beauty coming from with- 
in” that he talked about whenever he 
saw her rubbing on the lemon juice. 

The hot spring sun was making her 
itch in her long woolen underwear. She 
leaned up against a hitching post and 
scratched her back. “Hey, Lisbeth,” 
someone shouted. “Got any gum?” 

It was Tom Percy. He and his little 
brother Rolf were down on their hands 
and knees. “D’ya find anything?” she 
called back. Once she had been lucky 
enough to find a penny. 

“Naw,” said Tom. “The kid here 
dropped the change down the crack and 
Pa’ll give him a licking if he don’t bring 
it home.” 

“Sure you ain’t got none, Lisbeth?” 
Rolf had been crying. 

She shook her head. Mama didn’t 
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allow her to chew gum. 

“If we can’t pick it up with a piece of 
gum on the end of a stick, we'll have to 
bust the sidewalk.” 

‘ll get the axe,” 
eagerly. 

Grandma’s gate was blowing back and 
forth in the wind. Holding the cake 
carefully, she climbed aboard for a ride. 

Grandma was sitting by the kitchen 
window, knitting as usual. “There you 
are,” she said. “I dropped a spoon at 
dinnertime and I said to myself, ‘That 
will mean Elizabeth is coming.’” She 
unwrapped the package. “Will you look 
at that now? I wouldn’t be confessing 
this to Father Smith, but my stomach 
does relish a fat slice of Ladies’ Aid 
cake.” She moved about the kitchen on 
feet that seemed too little to hold up 
the rest of her. 

“Pull up a chair,” she ordered, pour- 
ing out two cups of tea and dividing the 
cake evenly. “And then we’ll talk.” 


Rolf offered 


ELIZABETH HELD the rock candy by its 
string and dipped it up and down into 
the steaming cup. “How have you 
been?” she asked politely, just as mama 
always did. 

“Fine, fine,” said Grandma. “But for 
the eyes. Though the Lord be praised, 
I have finished all my knitting orders. 
And how have you been? You're look- 
ing fine this lovely spring day.” 

“You mean you didn’t notice?” she 
asked tragically. 

Grandma leaned forward and looked 
closely, first through her glasses, then 
over them. “Oh dear,” she sighed. 
“Every day I see less. Should I have 
noticed something?” 

Elizabeth sighed deeply. “The freckles 
came back again today.” 

Grandma made clucking noises with 
her tongue against her teeth. “The 
spring sun and wind! They’re simply 
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not to be trusted. Leaving their finger- 
prints wherever they light.” 

“What will I do now? You said ‘try 
lemon juice’ and I did. Do you have 
some other recipe? It’s terribly impor- 
tant.” 

“T know,” said Grandma and moving 
over to her rocking chair, picked up her 
needles. “I always think best when I 
knit. There’s buttermilk,” she said 
after a few minutes, “but ’tisn’t lasting 
either.” Then after a long comfortable 
silence she said slowly, “I remember 
that there was a legend in the Old 
Country, though I hadn’t thought of it 
since I was a girl.” The needles went 
clickety-click. “It was told to me by 
my own grandmother.” 


ELIZABETH SAT chin in hand, her heels 
hooked over the rungs of the chair. 
“What was it, Grandma?” 

“It seems that if a maiden wished to 
become beautiful, she arose before 
dawn on a Sunday morning in spring, 
went to a stream of flowing water and 
bathed her face. But she could look 
neither to the left, nor to the right, nor 
behind her, and could speak no word to 
any living being either coming or going 
or the charm would be broken.” 

“Is that all?” 

Grandma nodded. 

“And afterward was she beautiful?” 

“Remember it was only a legend. I 
never really knew of anyone who tried 
ite: 

“Didn’t you ever?” 

Grandma tucked in a loose white curl. 
“I had no need to.” 

It was a lovely legend, thought Eliza- 
beth dreamily. Imagine how some 
homely girl would feel when she re- 
turned from the stream, looked into the 
mirror and saw that for the first time in 
her life she was really and truly beau- 
tiful. Imagine if it were me and all my 
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freckles were gone. She played with 
the thought. How surprised everyone 


would be. What can she have done to » 


herself? they would ask. 

The clock struck five. “Mama will be 
looking for me,” she said, picking up her 
coat. “Thank you, Grandma. Thank 
you for everything.” 


SHE SKIPPED down the walk and made 
a flying leap over the broken board in 
the sidewalk. Rolf must have found his 
change and wouldn’t get a licking. 

She stopped to pick a dandelion, the 
first one of the season. She would hold 
it under Sharley’s chin and ask, “Do 
you like butter?” If it made her skin 
bright yellow, the answer was “yes.” 
She couldn’t be angry at Sharley any 
more because of the lemon juice. Not 
when there was this lovely new charm 
to dream about. “Look neither to the 
left, nor the right, nor behind you, and 
speak no word to any living soul.” 

Suddenly she knew for certain that 
she would try the charm. Would it work 
in a small Wisconsin town as well as in 
the Old Country? she wondered anx- 
iously. Grandma had said “a Sunday 
in spring!” Today was Wednesday. 
There were four long days to wait be- 
fore she would know! 

“How was Grandma Falken?” asked 
mama when she came in. 

“Fine, but for the eyes. Her stomach 
loves fat Protestant cake, she says.” 

Mama laughed. “Did you have a nice 
visit?” 

Elizabeth chose a crisp, brown slice of 
potato from the frying pan on the stove 
before answering. “I had a lovely visit,” 
she said slowly. “Probably all my life 
I’ll be glad I went.” 

It was the matter of waking up in time 
that troubled her most. Before sunrise, 
Grandma had said. But papa and mama 
had the only alarm clock. There would 
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be questions if she asked to borrow it. 
And papa would talk about Old-World 
superstitions and forbid her going. Men 
just didn’t understand how important 
some things were. She had heard mama 
say as much. Especially if they were 
still young and fiery like papa. But 
Grandpa, now. Maybe he would think 
of something. 


SHE SAT ON HIS BED while he drank 
his before breakfast cup of coffee.’ It 
was Saturday; time was getting short. 

“Grandpa, supposing it was terribly 
important for a girl to wake up before 
dawn tomorrow morning. And suppos- 
ing she didn’t want anyone else to know. 
What would she do?” 

He sipped his coffee slowly. “Does 
this girl have a grandfather?” he asked 
at last. 

She nodded. 

“Hm. Now if he had a clock.” 

“But he hasn’t.” 

“Hm. There should be some reason 
why he could borrow a clock for just 
one night.” He handed her the empty 
cup and cleared his throat. “Why to be 
sure. Supposing this grandfather had a 
cough and needed to take medicine 
every few hours for it. He could ask 
for the clock, no?” 

“But he hasn’t a cough.” 

“He will have. He’ll come downstairs 
this morning and start taking medicine. 
These raw spring winds are hard on old 
people, no?” He closed an eye in a 
wink and tried out a cough. It didn’t 
sound very natural. “Tll work on it a 
bit,” he promised. 


SOMEONE WAS SHAKING her shoulder. 
“Elizabeth, wake up.” She grunted and 
snuggled deeper into the warm feather 
bed. 

“Elizabeth. Soon it will be dawn. 
Wake up, child.” 
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She opened one eye. There stood 
Grandpa wrapped in a blanket. “You 
won’t go back to sleep?” he whispered. 

She shook her head. Go back to 
sleep? Why this was the most important 
day of her whole life! 

“Watch the third stair from the bot- 
tom; it creaks.”” She nodded, not daring 
to speak. Perhaps the charm was al- 
ready at work. 

Down in the kitchen Solomon poked 
his head out of the wood box and stared 
unbelievingly. Then he jumped out and 
wrapped himself around her legs. She 
picked him up and hugged him for 
warmth. He bunted his hard head un- 
der her chin and rubbing himself, began 
to purr. 

I wonder if he’ll know me when I 
come back, she thought. Or will he 
think I’m a stranger and be frightened? 
She took a last long look at herself in 
the mirror. For once she didn’t mind 
the freckles that stood out so darkly in 
the white blur that was her face. Never, 
never would she have to look at them 
again! 

It was growing light in the east as she 
unlocked the kitchen door and stepped 
outside. A deep hush lay over the town, 
broken only by the sleepy twittering of 
the birds and the hollow sound of her 
footsteps. 

“Look neither to the left, nor to the 
right, nor behind you.” Could anything 
be easier? “And speak no word to any 
living creature.” She smiled to herself. 
No other living creature seemed to be 
stirring. 

Nearing Grandma’s house she almost 
tripped over the broken sidewalk. Tom 
and Rolf might at least have mended it 
again, she thought resentfully. 

A fine mist hung over the open coun- 
try. Parting the barbed wire, she 
climbed through the fence and into the 
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pasture. The cows looked up in wonder 
and then continued their careful chew- 
ing. Above the tinkle of their bells she 
could hear the sound of Crystal brook 
rushing noisily over the stones. Where 
would'be the best place to go? She de- 
cided on the little pool around the bend 
where the water was deep. On a bright 
summer’s day you could see your re- 
flection there clear as in a mirror. 


SHE KNELT DowN on the bank of the 
pool. It was still too dark; she could 
see nothing. I won’t know until I get 
back home how much I’ve changed, she 
thought in disappointment. 

The first touch of the icy water made 
her catch her breath. Then carefully, 
since it would never do to leave a spot 
untouched, she scrubbed every inch of 
her face. “Remember the ears, Eliza- 
beth,” mama always said. “And the neck 
is part of the face when you wash.” She 
bathed them, shuddering as stray drops 
trickled through her fingers and ran 
down her warm throat. Suddenly she 
recalled papa’s words. “True beauty 
comes from within.” Maybe he didn’t 
mean what she thought he meant, but it 
was best not to take a chance. She lay 
down and drank deeply of Crystal 
brook. 

Now it was time to go home. Now 
she would see for herself the miracle of 
the charm. Already she could feel it at 
work. There was a tingling in her face 
as though magic hands were wiping 
away the ugly freckles! Her cheeks felt 
fresh and glowing. She brushed them 
lightly with her fingertips. They were 
soft and lovely to her touch. 

She wanted suddenly to laugh and 
sing, “I’m beautiful. The brook has 
changed me and I’m beautiful.” “And 
speak no word.” She clapped a hand 
over her mouth in time. Imagine if 
through a slip of her tongue the charm 
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had been broken! Imagine going 
through life never knowing how she, 
Elizabeth, looked at this very minute! 
She. arose sobered at the narrowness 
of her escape. 


Ir SEEMED AS THOUGH her feet, skip- 
ping and dancing on the path, knew 
they belonged to a different person 
from the one who had come to the 
brook. But then she was a different 
person. Hadn’t she been reborn? 

It was light now. The first rays of 
the sun were searching the sky. In her 
eagerness and haste she caught her 
jacket on the barbed wire of the fence. 
It didn’t matter. Nothing really mat- 
tered but to reach home and see her- 
self in the mirror. 

She noticed as she passed Grandma’s 
house that there was a light on in her 
kitchen. Grandma must be going to the 
early service at the little Catholic 
church. Elizabeth heard the slam of the 
door and then the creaking of the gate. 
She hoped Grandma wouldn’t recognize 
her and call. It wasn’t very likely, she 
thought. Her eyes were too poor to see 
anything well unless it was right up 
close to her face. The words suddenly 
repeated themselves in her mind. Her 
eyes were too poor to see anything well 
unless. ... 

Elizabeth stopped dead still. All the 
lightness and dancing left her body. The 
board! The broken board in the side- 
walk. Would Grandma see it in time? 
Had anyone warned her? If not...I 
can’t do it, she thought. I daren’t. “Nor 
look behind you, and speak no word. 
...” You see how it is, Grandma. I 
can’t. But if I don’t... . Why must I 
have to make a choice? Why? Soon it 
will be too late. I can’t but I must. 

Raising her hands, she touched her 
lovely face for the last time, then turned 
and running back shouted, “Stop. Don’t 
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move. I’m coming... I’m coming.” 


THEN SHE WAS in Grandma’s arms and 


‘all the brightness of the morning was 


blotted out by a flood of tears. “I broke 
the charm,” she cried over and over 
again. “I didn’t want to but I had to. 
Something made me, Grandma. I 
couldn’t let you fall. I went to the brook 
like you said, but I broke the charm and 
Tll never be beautiful again.” 

“Never, Elizabeth?” said Grandma 
softly and held her close. ‘“You’re 
wrong, child. Nor do I think the charm 
was completely broken. It may take a 
little time. Yes, it may.take even a 
year or two. But mark my words. Some 
day,” there was a solemnness about 
Grandma now that made Elizabeth stop 
crying, “some day you will be beauti- 
ful.” She tilted her face and scanned 
it carefully. “Already the mouth is 
sweeter and the eyes clearer and more 
thoughtful.” 

“You’re only saying that to make me 
feel better. You can’t see, Grandma.” 
She wanted so terribly to believe, but 
how could she? “If you can’t see, how 
can you tell?” 

“With my inner eyes, Elizabeth,” said 
Grandma, smoothing back the hair that 
was still damp from the brook. “When 
you’re as old as I am the Lord gives 
you a second pair of eyes, deep inside. 
And as the outer ones grow weak and 
fade, the inner eyes grow strong and 
sure. They learn to read voices and 
thoughts and actions. And that is how 
I know some day you will be beauti- 
ful. Do you believe me, my little Eliza- 
beth?” 

She sniffed and nodded hesitantly. 
Grandma was talking now like papa. 
She didn’t honestly quite understand, 
but somehow she believed. Maybe next 
year when she was in her teens it would 
all be much clearer to her. 
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A Foreign Mission 
By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


Read Mark 7:24-37. Parallel reading—Matthew 


15:21-31. 


AWAY FROM THE carping criticism of 
the Pharisees and the curious throngs 
of his countrymen, Jesus traveled to- 
ward the north. It was his only re- 
corded mission outside his country. It 
would be a good experience for his dis- 
ciples and would demonstrate his mis- 
sion to the Gentiles. 

Here, as everywhere he went, Jesus 
was found by the afflicted. He was not 
unknown in Tyre and Sidon. (Turn 
back to Mark 3:8.) Indeed he with- 
drew with his disciples into a house to 
avoid the crowd. “He could not be hid.” 
If Jesus dwells in a home or a heart— 
“He can not be hid.” 

A mother found him, perhaps as he 
sat eating with his disciples. It would 
not be considered out of place for any- 
one to enter a dining room in the Orient 
and stand by listening to the conversa- 
tion, particularly when there was a 
distinguished guest. 


THE TREATMENT this woman received 
is most unusual. It seems almost as 
though Jesus made her plea unneces- 
sarily difficult. Knowing the kindness 
of Jesus we know that her treatment 
was just what she needed. She was a 
Gentile, a descendant of the tribes of 
Canaan. Her daughter was devil-pos- 
sessed. Somehow she believed that 
Jesus could help her. 

Matthew tells us she called him, “O 
Lord, Son of David.” That was a good 
start. She was noisy and persistent 
about it and the disciples would have 
sent her away. Jesus seemed to fall in 
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with their purpose and in her hearing 
reminded them of his primary mission 
to the Jews. (Read the Matthew ac- 
count.) 

Then Jesus used a hard expression. 
Bread should not be taken from the 
children (the Jews) and fed to the 
dogs. (“Dog of a Gentile” was a com- 
mon expression.) As Luther says, “She 
trapped him with his own words.” Even 
the dogs can eat of the crumbs that fall 
from the table. That was the humble 
voice of faith that Jesus awaited. He 
sent the poor, worried mother back to 
her home, where she found her little 
one sane and happy again. 

Hers was great faith because it came 
from such an unexpected source and 
was so completely freed from any self- 
dependence. Faith like that is victory! 


JESUS MOVED on in a wide circle back 


to the northern shores of Galilee. He 
performed many miracles of healing. 
One is recorded in detail. The man was 
deaf and dumb. Who can measure the 
awful plight of one so afflicted? Jesus 
took him aside from prying eyes and 
healed him. 

This time he did more than speak the 
word of healing. Mark gives the story 
in detail. Remember that the man could 
see, though he could neither hear nor 
speak. The pantomime of Jesus was 
the substitute for speech. It helped the 
man’s faith to grow. 

The very words that Jesus used are 
here reported as when he called the 
ruler’s daughter from death. (Mark 
5:41.) Ephphatha is a word in Aramaic, 
a dialect of the Hebrew, commonly 
used in Jesus’ time. Mark’s care in 
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giving both the original word and its 
meaning is added reason to believe that 


he was writing particularly for Gentiles. ” 


THIS AMAZING MIRACLE was one of 
many, as Matthew tells us. Naturally 
we question, “Why did Jesus ask this 
healed man to keep silent about his 
cure?” Indeed, the command seems to 
have included all who were present to 
see the miracle. We have no certain 
answer but may speculate. 

For one thing Jesus did not want dis- 
ciples won by astonishment at his mir- 
acles. He knew the limitations of spec- 
tacular appeal. It was personal devotion 
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to himself as Lord and Saviour that 
must be “the tie that binds.” Not on 
his mighty works but on his mighty lcve 
was his dependence for winning dis- 
ciples. 


Consideration may be given also to 
the swiftly arising opposition, led by 
the Pharisees. Widely publicized works 
of wonder would only add to the oppo- 
sition. Whatever the reason, our sym- 
pathies are with the man who was 
healed. How could he be quiet about 
his rescue from living death? How can 
we be so quiet—we who have experi- 
enced the power of Jesus to save? 


WE Have RESERVE STRENGTH 


During a fire that threatened an entire business block, a young 
lad employed in one of the grocery stores, picked up the cash register 
and carried it to a place of safety across the street. 

Later, after the fire was under control, he attempted to take the 
register back. To his surprise he discovered he was unabk to lift it, 
much less carry it. In the face of danger and under the stress of 
excitement he had used reserve physical strength he never knew he 


possessed. 


Similar experiences tend to prove again and again that often we 
underestimate our physical strength. We have much more than we 
ordinarily use. We are inclined to underestimate our spiritual strength 
as well. To each of us have been given deep wells of spiritual strength, 
often untapped until calamity or sorrow confronts us. In times of 
affliction or bereavement we are likely to cry out: “I cannot bear it!” 
Yet God in his infinite wisdom knows better than we the tough fiber 
of the human soul. He does not ask us to bear burdens without first 
giving us the courage and strength and wisdom with which to bear 


them. 


Even in our hours of greatest desolation there shines the abiding 
promise that we shall not go comfortless. Our strength is cut to suit 
the pattern of our days. God is indeed our fortress, our redeemer, 
our friend, a present help in time of trouble. How comforting it is to 
know that we need never walk the way of desolation alone. The 
Father leads us gently and patiently through the dark valleys of sor- 
row, upward through the grey mists of resignation, and hence to the 


hilltops of peace again. 


Crude pig iron must know white heat before it can become fine 
steel. Perhaps the human soul, too, must undergo the fierce crucible 
of affliction before it becomes wholly acceptable to the Father. 
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—LETA SCHAEFER WIERSON 


fall 


Mrs. Bach Wishes 


I was TALKING on the telephone in 
our bedroom when the doorbell rang. 
At the same moment, Mark’s feet 
pounded up the stairs. 

“There’s someone at the door. Can 
you go or shall I shake my head at 
them? I think it’s Mrs. Bach.” 

“If it’s Mrs. Bach.—Excuse me, Miss 
Hefflinger, Mark’s telling me that I 
have a visitor and he’s still supposed 
to be isolated with the mumps.—If it 
is really Mrs. Bach, she’s had it. You 
can let her in.” 

“T’m not sure. It just looked like her 
as she came up the walk.” 

“Well, look again to make sure. If it 
isn’t, motion for her to wait and I’ll 
slip down and see her. Hurry, will you, 
mister, before that doorbell breaks my 
eardrums?” 


I RETURNED one ear to Miss Hefflinger 
and her woes. With the other I heard 
the sound of the door opening and clos- 
ing and merry voices in the living- 
room. When I finally put the instru- 
ment back in its cradle I looked at my- 
self in the mirror. For a woman who 
is walking a chalkline between pri- 
vate and social duty, I didn’t look too 
bad. Automatically I slapped myself in 
the face with my powder puff before I 
started down the stairs. 

Kitty had shed her coat and hat and 
was curled up in the corner of the 
davenport. Mark, as I might have ex- 
pected, was showing her his heart’s de- 
light—his new banjo. Kitty looked up, 
her eyes twinkling. 

“Your son is entertaining me to make 
up for the very ungallant way he rushed 
away from the door when he saw me.” 
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“I like that! I was being kind. Until 
mother told me you’d had the pesky 
things, I was afraid I’d hand you a dose. 
—By the way, how did mother know? 
Is that what you talk about at your 
women’s meetings?” 

‘Listen to him!” Kitty snorted. 
“Women talk about the most important 
thing in the world—their children. 
When one comes down with something 
of course the rest of us chime in with 
an account of how our children had it 
and whether we’ve ever had it. We 
compare symptoms, the progress of the 
disease and possible after effects as felt 
by our children, our cousins, our neph- 
ews and nieces. But always we come 
back to OUR CHILDREN.” 

“Kitty, you are wicked,” I laughed. 
“You know it isn’t quite as one-track 
as you make it sound.” 

“No? Just goes to show you’ve never 
—in a group of chattering females— 
been the only woman without a child. 
I got so I avoided hen parties like the 
plauge—until Stan was born. Then I 
could out-talk the lot.” 

‘T’ll bet you could,” Mark agreed 
heartily. Then he flushed but managed 
to extricate himself. “I like to hear you 
talk and I'll bet they did, too.” 


“Mark, YOU ARE a diplomat!” Kitty 
held out her hand and they shook 
gravely. “And now,” she rummaged 
in the large handbag beside her, “I need 
your mother’s advice. I’m trying -to 
line up the hostesses for our meetings 
for the rest of the year and there are 
some new names on the list that I 
don’t have any faces for. The old ones 
I know, but some of these I don’t.” 
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Mark murmured something about 
banjo practice and departed. 


“Let’s see your list. Perhaps you'll * 


remember meeting the women if I can 
describe them or tell you which meet- 
ings they attended.” 

She pulled out a well-scribbled piece 
of paper. “Take this name ‘Reinbough.’ 
If I'd ever met anyone whose name was 
so nearly ‘rainbow’, surely I would re- 
member it.” 

“I would think so. And I think you 
would remember her anyhow. She’s 
tall and dark and very vivacious.—She’s 
been there several times.” 

“Oh, I remember her now. I didn’t 
catch her name. Let this be a lesson to 
me. Ill really listen hereafter when 
introductions are made!—Probably, I'll 
find I know the whole bunch by the time 
we go over them.” 


WE SETTLED DOWN to work and she 
soon had her committees fairly well 
lined up. At last she shoved the paper 
back into her pocketbook. “That is that. 
The next step is to get them to serve 
on the committee. Sometimes that is 
quite a job.” 

“T was talking to Miss Hefflinger when 
you arrived. She’s having a bit of 
trouble with the volunteer assistance in 
the church office. That went beauti- 
fully for a while, but now some of her 
stand-bys have dropped out and she’s 
having trouble filling their places.” 

“T’ll help if she’s really in a spot and 
it is anything I can manage. Aren’t 
people funny? They can’t seem to re- 
alize that they get far more out of work 
they do for the church than they put 
into it. I guess I’m naturally selfish. 
I wouldn’t do it if I didn’t enjoy it.” 

-“T don’t think it is exactly lack of 
willingness she has encountered. These 
women have regular jobs now that 
make it impossible for them to give the 
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time. She tells me that as she looks 
over the church roster and tries to fig- 
ure out which women are able to help 
she finds that the young woman who 
marries and settles down to full-time 
housekeeping is the exception rather 
than the rule. Most girls seem to keep 
right on with their outside jobs until 
they start to raise their families.” 

“And goodness knows they have their 
hands full then—especially the ones 
who are learning to keep house along 
with looking after a baby.” 

“Then the children go to school and 
the mothers catch their breath, even do 
a little volunteer work in the church 
or the community. But before long, 
that isn’t enough and they are at work 
on a full-time basis again.” 

“I know it can be done. But do you 
think a family really likes that sort of 
living, where mother is just one more 
wage-earner? And do the women think 
it more satisfactory? Personally, I don’t 
think I'd enjoy going to work every 
day.” 

“Do you suppose enjoyment has such 
a lot to do with it? I think it’s largely 
a matter of making ends meet. With a 
lot of the families I know it’s a case of 
reducing the standard of living or hav- 
ing another paycheck coming in. They 
can’t have the things they want at the 
present prices unless they earn more 
money.” 

“And they refuse to jeopardize their 
children’s futures by cutting short their 
children’s education. Most of us would 
break a leg to be sure our children get 
as much or more education than we had. 
No, I don’t suppose it is all a craving 
for excitement outside the home. But 
it can be a nuisance when the need for 
volunteer workers gets bigger every 
day. I wish I were about 14 people right 
now.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Greek Catholic 


Is there much difference between the 
Roman Catholic church and the Greek 
Catholic church? My daughter wants to 
marry a boy who is a Greek Catholic. She 
argues that this church is not like the Ro- 
man Catholic church, that it is more like 
a Protestant church. She accepts this boy’s 
promise that he will unite with the Lu- 
theran church after they marry. 

I know nothing about the Greek church, 
but I am very much opposed to this mar- 
riage. We are Lutherans, and I am inter- 
ested in my daughter’s happiness. I can’t 
see that it lies in the course she proposes 
to take. I am trying to get her to see what 
I see. I hope you can help me to convince 
her, or convince me that my fears are 
groundless. 


Your worries aren’t well founded. 
The Greek Catholic, or Orthodox, 
church is much different from the Ro- 
man Catholic church. It separated from 
the Roman church and the Pope many 
centuries ago—long before there was a 
Protestant church. The Orthodox 
church, like the Lutheran church, is 
made up of a number of branches. Some 
of these groups have already joined the 
World Council of Churches, now being 
formed, as has our church. The Greek 
church is generally friendly to Prot- 
estantism, whereas the Roman church 
is not, except in a very limited way. 
The Roman church, of course, has not 
united with the World Council. So, in 
some very important ways, the Ortho- 
dox church lines up with Protestantism. 
It has no dealings with the Pope. Turn 
to the Sept. 24, 1947, issue of Toe Lu- 
THERAN and read about the Orthodox 
churches entering the World Council. 

It hardly seems that marrying a boy 
from the Greek church will prove any 
more risky than tying up with someone 
from one of the other branches of Prot- 
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estantism—especially since the boy in- 
tends to join the Lutheran church. 

In the case of a certain Greek Cath- 
olic-Lutheran wedding the Orthodox 
girl intended to join the Lutheran 
church. But she was alienated by the 
nagging of her Lutheran mother-in- 
law and has not yet become a Lutheran. 
A couple should be left, without inter- 
ference, to work out the problem them- 
selves. Every marriage has some haz- 
ards; no one should do anything to 
aggravate them. 


Promotion 


How shall we promote children in the 
Sunday school? Is it absolutely necessary 
that they shall have reached the age given 
in the schedule? For instance, if a child 
becomes six in December must he remain 
in the beginners’ class for another year? 
We have frequent arguments about the 
problem. What is the answer? 


Here’s room for argument. Several 
bases of promotion are in use in church 
schools: (1) public school grade, (2) 
actual age, and (3) examination. Every 
one of them has its advantages and its 
hindrances, though it seems that the 
first has less drawbacks than either of 
the others. It is generally desirable that 
children of the same age should be ad- 
vanced together, but it’s probably more 
practical that they be promoted on the 
basis of achievement and maturity. No 
matter which standard a school uses, 
there will likely be demand or reason 
for exceptions. Exceptions, however, 
are often sources of misunderstanding 
and trouble. The workers’ conference 
(teachers and officers) should deter- 
mine which procedure to use, and then 
stick to it as closely as possible. I sup- 
pose this problem will be argued by 
Sunday school teachers endlessly. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Christ is the World’s Ruler 


The Kingship of Christ. By W. A. Vissar 't Hooft. Harper. 158 pages. $1.75. 


Even if you are not sure that eschatology in its modern form has a message for our 
time and land, you do well to read the lucid exposition of this viewpoint by the General 
Secretary of the World Council of Churches. As so often in Christian history, years of 
war, persecution and social disintegration create an eschatological matrix for Christian 
thinking. This happened again in Europe during the period of the great wars. Dr. 


Visser *t Hooft provides a compact history 
of this development of thought. 

He feels that in Protestantism the kingly 
office of Christ has been obscured by the 
crude distortion that “the political and so- 
cial order are not subject to the divine 
commandments.” The truth is rather in 
the words of Hanns Lilje: “The earthly 
ruler must remember in order to resist 
temptation to rule arbitrarily that he is 
responsible for his royal office to the Lord 
of lords and King of kings.” The liberal 
theology of the 19th century, despite its 
social emphasis missed this, preaching only 
Christ the prophet. The emphasis of Barth, 
while it proclaimed an eternal transcendent 
ruling Christ, so removed him from history 
as to cut the root of his effecting any 
ethical transformation of this world. 

The circumstances which faced the 
Church under totalitarian rule forced some 
of their leaders to clarify their thoughts 
as to the relation of Christ and the powers 
of this world. While their answers were 
not always consistently faithful—they did 
express the conviction: “It is the duty and 
right of the Church to see to it that the 
order and laws of the state are in harmony 
with the will of God. ... The Lord of the 
Church is the Lord of the world.” 

In defense of this point of view the au- 
thor reviews the conclusions of modern 
continental Biblical scholarship, which 
finds the kernel of the New Testament to 
be that “in the Messiah-King Jesus the 
kingdom of God has broken into the 
world” and in the resurrection this Christ 
was made Lord, both of the church and 
the world—the latter yet to be revealed. 
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This kingly Christ has created in the 
church a royal people, a new community 
of God which lives its life in a new spir- 
itual context, “in Christ.” “To live in the 
light of Jesus’ coming and in the strength 
of that central, decisive cosmic event is to 
enter into a wholly new existence. ... The 
Church thus created is the concrete, vis- 
ible manifestation of the crucified and risen 
Christ. . . . His means for re-creating the 
world.” 

But since the church is also the church 
of “sinners who need at all times to be 
reconciled to God by the priestly Christ 
and nourished by the word of the prophetic 
Christ” she must remain in constant con- — 
tact with that Christ so that from day to 
day she may be “recalled, reformed, re- 
created.” If this church is to be her King’s 
she must not only witness faithfully and 
concretely to the gospel, becoming a con- 
fessing rather than a confessional church, 
but also “reflect in her life and univer- 
sality and cohesion the people of God... 
by restoring the lost unity of the church.” 

Since God’s plan is cosmic and contem- 
plates the reconciliation of the whole 
world, the church must seek to bring the 
world under the lordship of Christ, even 
though full victory in this world is not to 
be expected. She must address her mes- 
sage not only to individuals, but to states, 
communities, nations. 

American Lutherans may ask two ques- 
tions of this interpretation of Christianity: 
Is not the institutional aspect of the church 
overemphasized in this approach? Does it 
really take seriously Jesus’ own words 
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about the nature of his kingship and the 

church’s: “The kings of the gentiles exer- 

cise lordship over them ... but ye shall 

not be so... for I am among you as he 

who serveth.” Wutt1am C. BERKEMEYER 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Questions Answered 


How to Live Your Faith. By G. Ernest Thomas. 
Revell. 189 pages. $2. 


The author is pastor of the large Had- 
donfield Methodist Church in New Jersey. 
The book is a series of 16 sermons answer- 
ing the questions of young people on how 
to live their faith. 

The sermons are helpful, brief, pungent, 
practical. Each ends with a neat summing 
up of the main outline of the sermon. There 
is a wealth of illustration from both old 
and new sources. If the book has a fault it 
is the purple patches of illustrations that 
sometimes are so profuse as almost to make 
the argument halt. 

This seemed to your reviewer not so 
much a book of sermons as a pleasant book 
of essays. 

The book will help the reader to do what 
it promises: Live Your Faith. There is 
down-to-earth help on Bible Reading, How 
to Get the Most Out of Worship, How to 
Make Use of Leisure Time, How to Take 
Care of Defeat, and a dozen other topics. 

Los Angeles HENRY SCHERER 


Audio-Visual 


Look, Listen and Learn. By L. Harry Strauss 
and J. R. Kidd. Association Press. 235 pages. 
$3.50. 


Here is “a manual on the use of audio- 
visual materials in informal education.” 
Written in non-technical language, it cut- 
lines in a clear and comprehensive style 
the entire field. This includes the educa- 
tional value, technique and cost involved 
in the use of slides and slide film, motion 
pictures, opaque projection, recordings and 
transcriptions, public address and sound 
systems, radio, television, facsimile broad- 
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casting, graphic communication, field trips, 
objects, models and mock-ups. 

Twelve chapters are devoted to a de- 
scription of each type, and how best to use 
them under varying circumstances. Any 
church or secular group desiring to make 
full use of this channel of education will 
find this a most helpful book. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of the 
book are the appendices which list sources 
of much material necessary in this field. 

Appendix A is a selected bibliography 
covering the entire field. 

Appendix B lists the sources of audio- 
visual material, complete with addresses 
of the companies or organizations. 

Appendix C is a source list of equipment, 
supplies and production. 

D and E contain the list of national or- 
ganizations interested in the use of audio- 
visual materials and several screen pro- 
duction tables. Cari A, DRISCOLL 

Columbus, Ohio 


Mental Hygiene 


So You Want to Help People. By Rudolph 
Wittenberg. Association Press. 174 pages. $3. 


This simple book offers those who work 
with people, particularly young people, 
facts which have usually been reserved for 
the specialists or presented in such a way 
that only specialists could grasp them. It 
deals with the subject of group leadership 
and shows the leader how to help people 
through understanding them. 

The book divides itself into three parts. 
In the first, the spotlight is on the leader; 
in the second, on the group; in the third, 
on places in which leaders and groups meet. 

The author brings the principles of men- 
tal hygiene down to earth by using knowl- 
edge of behaviour to help leaders deal 
with the common ordinary problems that 
confront them in every group. A careful 
study of this book and the principles sug- 
gested should prove valuable to every pas- 
tor and church worker. 

GrorcE R. KorHLER 

Greystone Park, N. J. 
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Acrosds the Desk 


A carefully edited, widely circulated, 
and doubtless widely read Philadelphia 
journal has been featuring the charac- 
teristics of years, leaders and issues, 
mostly political, in the United States. 
The first article deals with the person 
of George Washington, his associates 
and their characteristics. The articles 
have been appearing daily. They are 
illustrated with intimate pictures, many 
of which we never saw before, and an 
entire page is assigned to each day’s 
story. 

Attention has been given to the faults 
as well as to the virtues of the Amer- 
icans chosen for description, thereby 
decreasing the brilliancy of the halos 
that American citizens have been. ac- 
customed to place upon the heads of 
their heroes. The writer’s purpose is 
not that of “debunking.” We use the 
term which first appeared when a series 
of reporters and feature writers under- 
took to demonstrate by citations from 
past records that even George Washing- 
ton on rare occasions lost his temper, 
was harassed by both military and po- 
litical opponents, and had been known 
“to swear like a trooper.” 

The above is introductory to our ref- 
erence to an incident of recent occur- 
rence which indicated thoughtfulness 
on the part of at least one of the in- 
fluential clergymen of the Quaker City 
who is dubious of the merit of articles 
that show up the weaknesses of leaders 
who have been outstandingly influen- 
tial in “molding public opinion in cur 
nation.” We write from memory his 
remark in a telephone conversation. 

‘T have always been something of a 
hero worshiper. In my opinion it is 
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good for the youth of our land to think 
highly of those to whom we have been 
accustomed to pay high tribute. I can- 
not make up my mind to reduce their 
heroic stature as I have been taught it 
from traditions that have clustered 
about them, obscuring and, in the course 
of several generations, indicating orly 
their virtues and at the same time 
blacking out mistakes and even faults 
to which rival contemporaries pointed 
and from which distorted pictures were 
drawn.” 


Easier asked than answered 

We do not plan to settle the doubts 
of our clerical fellow citizen. He is 
entirely competent to reach conclusions 
for himself. But we deem the query for 
which he sought response to be worthy 
of consideration. Shall the hot temper, 
for the most part under control, be con- 
tinued in the biographies of George 
Washington, perhaps “played up” so as 
to offset the legend of the cherry tree 
and similar legends? Shall Andrew 
Jackson’s “kitchen cabinet” and Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s idealization of Ann Rut- 
ledge dilute the accounts of their keen 
moral judgment? 

And shall we deliberately dismiss 
them from our memories, thus demon- 
strating a human quality for which a 
precedent might be found like unto our 
Maker’s “blotting our repented sins 
from the book of His remembrance”? 
To what extent is the proverb “To err 
is human and to forgive divine” en- 
titled to play a part in the development 
of reputations for heroism and popular 
acclaim? To what extent shall our fel- 
low cleric be encouraged in the main- 
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tenance to which he himself refers as 
the idealism of his patriotism? “Truth 
is mighty.” 


From altruism to cynicism 

In our youth we had the inestimable 
advantage of exposure to the influences 
of “a faith that would not shrink.” In 
the small town in which we lived during 
the years that are introductory to adult 
responsibility we can now see a coterie 
of plain folk with whom it would have 
meant not only a major heresy but a 
disgrace to have admitted doubts as to 
the Creator’s interest in human affairs 
and his determination of the destinies 
of individuals and ultimately of the 
nation. 

It was the logical, in fact the only 
conclusion, that virtue was a quality 
that was enabled by divine assistance 
to emerge victorious, regardless of the 
hosts of enemies arrayed against it. 
Books and such theatrical performance 
as we had opportunity to read and 
witness always “had happy endings.” 
Even that passion-stirring work of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, of which the sub- 
title was “Life among the Lowly,” de- 
picted ultimate happiness, not only for 
Little Eva but also for Uncle Tom. It 
took heavy drafts upon the life beyond 


death to assert that heaven was de-- 


signed to be the final award for deeds 
done in the flesh. 

But none of those to whom we have 
referred above had any difficulties with 
such a conjunction of “now” and the 
regime yet to come. A comment there- 
on Mrs. Stowe put into wording of the 
illiterate slave Uncle Tom. His choice 
to lie at the threshold of the bedcham- 
ber of the dying Eva was only a slight 
exaggeration of the conclusions held by 
pious Christians. Uncle Tom explained 
his action thus, “When she dies the door 
of heaven will be opened so wide that 
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I can catch a glimpse of angels in their 
heavenly abode.” 


Contagion of altruism 

Several years ago we encountered 
the “before and after” conclusions of a 
young man whose employment led him 
into membership of a labor union. Con- 
ditions arose which seemed to the em- 
ployees beyond handling by any in- 
strument except a strike, conversations 
with the “bosses” having broken down. 
Among the employees constituting the 
union were all grades of American 
workmen, from university-trained en- 
gineers to illiterate immigrant waste 
collectors. Not even the color line was 
made in itself divisive. 

The convictions of many of the strik- 
ers had Christian origins via their 
churches, and we deem it probable that 
many of the men prayed to God in 
Christ’s name for a just settlement of 
the matters under dispute. Certainly 
some such petitions would have been 
in the mind of our parishioner. The 
granting of the objectives of those “out 
on strike” seemed at the time of its 
rendition to be in accord with the peti- 
tion “Thy will be done.” 

The dispute was finally brought to a 
conclusion, but not to the entire satis- 
faction of the group who were resorting 
to “the working man’s last weapon, a 
strike.” When the anger engendered 
by the efforts of the contending parties 
was somewhat cooled, one of the more 
active participants said, “To me the 
greatest loss has been the betrayal of 
my altruism. I expected my side to 
gain the victory because we were ask- 
ing for that to which we were entitled.” 
Compromises such as were accepted 
seem diluted with opportunism and to 
that degree they are unsound. 


—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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REVIEWS AND RATINGS OF CURRENT FILMS 
BY THE PROTESTANT MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL 


THE TREASURE OF THE SIERRA MapRE 
(Warner). Gold—and what it does to those 
who lust after it—is the theme of this 
powerful story. Toughly realistic in spots, 
“The Treasure of the Sierra Madre” is 
nevertheless a potent sermon. Here, in 
merciless clarity, is displayed the corroding 
effect of greed, the poison of suspicion, the 
consuming fire of selfishness—with retribu- 
tion, swift and sure, falling upon those who 
sell themselves to the quest for riches. 

“The Treasure” is often as rough and 
tough as the elemental motives of men sur- 
rendered to the gaining of gold. And the 
film is somewhat overlong. But so well- 
knit is its plot and so absorbing its suspense 
that one is hardly conscious of its two- 
hours-plus length. 

Featured in the main roles are Humphrey 
Bogart and Tim Holt, two down-on-their- 
luck Americans in Tampico, and Walter 
Huston as an old prospector who tempts 
them to join him in a gold-hunt in the 
wild Mexican hills. The hazards they meet 
on their tortuous trip are second only to 
the growing tensions that tear at their 
partnership after they have found gold. 
Bogart particularly is driven half crazy 
with suspicion that the other two mean to 
kill him and keep all the gold. The de- 
terioration of his character mounts as his 
greed and suspicion build up. And the film 
finishes in an exciting climax, and a back- 
to-normal return for Huston and Holt 
after they lose their gold. 

Because of its occasional brutal se- 
quences, essential to the plot, “The Treas- 
ure” may not be fit for children of tender 
years. But adults and young people will 
be able to take it—and with profit. 

Catt Nortuswe 777 (20th Century-Fox). 
Based on the true story of a devoted Polish 
mother who works as a scrubbing woman 
in Chicago for 11 years to save $5,000 to 
help clear her son of a murder he did not 
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commit, this film has the reality of a docu- 
mentary—plus fine acting, a  well-knit 
plot, superior direction, and some excellent 
lessons in ethics. 

THE ParADINE CaAsE (Selznick Releasing 
Organization). This story of a woman ac- 
cused of murdering her blind husband 
turns into a brilliant and absorbing play. 
It is handled with taste, woven with sus- 
pense mounting to a dramatic climax, and 
comes to a conclusion fully satisfying to 
the legal and moral codes. Human weak- 
nesses are neither excused nor exploited. 
A distinguished cast includes Charles 
Laughton, Ethel Barrymore, Gregory Peck, 
Ann Todd, and Valli. 

THE Naxkep Crty (Universal-Interna- 
tional). This is one case where criminals 
are not glamorized and crime is shown as 
a truly destructive force. It is also the story 
of how the police force of a great city de- 
tects it and tracks down the criminals. A 
well-developed story is gradually revealed 
as the detection closes in, and the film 
holds attention because of its authentic 
details, excellent photography and good 
acting. 

My Girt Tisa (Warner). Set in New 
York at the beginning of the century, this 
picture shows with genuine feeling what 
“America the Beautiful” meant to newly 
arrived immigrants who believed in them- 
selves, in each other and in the hope of 
unlimited opportunity for those who would 
sacrifice for it. Dramatically portrayed also 
are the evils of sweatshops and the swind- 
ling of unsuspecting victims by the “steam- 
ship ticket racket.” The intense desire of 
the aliens to become citizens, what citizen- 
ship meant to them and can mean to all, 
is a good emphasis. The ending, wherein 
all difficulties are made to vanish through 
an intervention of the president of the 
United States, weakens an otherwise fine 
story. 
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Tue Mirac.e OF THE BELLS (Jesse L. Lasky 
Productions). Heralded as a lesson in in- 
terfaith and good will, we find this picture 
to be the sentimental treatment of an over- 
drawn Cinderella story. The daughter 
(Valli) of a Polish coal miner in a small 
Pennsylvania town makes good in Holly- 
wood, only to die when reaching success. 
A press agent (Fred McMurray) who loved 
her brings her body back for burial from 
the small Roman Catholic church she at- 
tended as a child. What began as a pub- 
licity stunt ends as a posthumous acclaim 
for the young actress. A ground-settling 
crack brings about a “miracle” which is 
never properly explained to the people. 
The “good will’ message is telescoped 
hastily into the film’s last moments. 

An IpeaL Husspanp (20th Century-Fox). 
A cross-section of aristocratic English life 
in the late 90’s, this is a superb achievement 
in technicolor, exquisite interiors, beauti- 
ful outdoor settings and elegant costumes. 
The acting is well-nigh perfect, with clever 
dialogue and discerning insights into eth- 
ical conflicts, desire for power, and how 
_ far veneer will hold when a moral crisis 
comes. An excellent “comedy of man- 
ners.” 

A Dovusite Lire (Universal-Interna- 
tional). An intelligently conceived photo- 
play about a successful actor who identifies 
himself closely with his roles—until he 
plays “Othello,” with dire results. Only a 
dramatic actor with the great skill shown 
by Ronald Colman could succeed in this 
engrossing, plausible and understandable 
character portrayal. The use of music for 
shifting moods, plus realistic New York 
settings for authenticity, produce intense 
dramatic feeling. 

TENTH AVENUE ANGEL (MGM). This is 
Margaret O’Brien’s picture all the way, 
whether she skates down 10th Ave., cries 
because of childish disillusionment, or be- 
lieves in “miracles”—in this case, a kneel- 
ing cow on Christmas Eve. An over-im- 
aginative child may take stories so seri- 
ously that they become reality, and their 
lack of fulfilment is a tragedy. This be- 
comes the child’s undoing until circum- 
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stances and individuals fall into their 
proper perspectives, as they do in this story. 

Tue SicN oF THE Ram (Columbia). Psy- 
chological melodrama, interesting if taken 
as pathological case history of a selfish, 
strong-willed invalid who nearly wrecks 
the lives of her husband and stepchildren 
before her destructiveness turns upon her- 
self. 

Tue Bic Crock (Paramount). A well- 
concocted and suspense-laden story for 
those who care for the murder motif. 

Auias A GENTLEMAN (MGM). Wallace 
Beery is at his blustering best as the re- 
formed “jailbird” wanting to go straight 
upon his release from prison. That his old 
partners in crime do not allow him much 
peace is a foregone conclusion. His rough 
attempts at playing the gentleman are 
mixed with humor-producing blunders. 

Houiay Camp (Universal). Typical Eng- 
lish middle-class people’s activities in a 
recreation camp run on “mass lines.” All 
concerned endeavor to pack every moment 
with manufactured entertainment. There 
is not a dull moment, and much is quite 
enchanting. 

A Mrracte Can Happen (United Artists). 
Would it be too much to ask that a mora- 
torium be called on screen “miracles”? 
They are becoming a habit. We were un- 
able to detect the miraculous in this case, 
unless it be the device to string together 
some slapstick comedy incidents as an- 
swers to a roving reporter’s query on “How 
did a child influence your life?” Some 
good actors lend themselves to this series 
of “gags,” but the merriment seems rather 
forced. 

Piccapinty Incipent (MGM). Drama of 
a young Englishwoman (Anna Neagle) 
who, as a WREN during the London blitz, 
meets and marries an Intelligence officer. 
During an enforced separation, when she 
is believed lost at sea, he marries again— 
whereupon she comes back. The unex- 
pected denouement shows that sometimes 
laws on the statute books make victims 
of those they seek to protect. Though the 
ending is somewhat melodramatic, superior 
acting lifts this above the ordinary. 
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Academy honors professor 

Dr. B. H. Pershing, head of the depart- 
ment of history at Wittenberg College, has 
been honored with membership in the 
Academy of History of Cuba. Membership 
carries with it the responsibility of repre- 
senting the academy in the area of Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

Dr. Pershing’s election comes as a result 
of many years of historical study and writ- 
ing. In 1938 he won an award of $1,000 
for his history of the Northwest Territory. 
He holds membership in a number of his- 
torical societies and has been on the Wit- 
tenberg staff since 1926. 


She builds with needles 

“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might...” 

The building fund of Center Grove Lu- 
theran Church, Kannapolis, N. C., is $100 
richer because 75-year-old Mrs. H. A. 
Eddleman doesn’t know how to be idle. 
All her life Mrs. Eddleman’s hands have 
found many things to do. At 11 she was 
crocheting lace for linens that found their 
way into her hope chest. After marriage 
the needles were put away—four sons and 
two daughters took their place. Mr. Eddle- 
man died when the oldest child was 17, and 
then her hands were really full. 

Came the time, however, when the chil- 
dren were able to take care of themselves. 
Came the time, too, when the doctor said: 
“Take it easy, your heart won’t hold up 
much longer.” So Mrs. Eddleman retired 
to a chair by a window in her daughter’s 
home. But she couldn’t keep her hands 
quiet—so out came the long-unused crochet 
hooks. 

At first it was only small squares, but 
they soon grew into a bedspread. But 
what to do with it? Then came the idea. 
For more than half a century she had 
contributed to her church—including six 
children, of whom five were still members. 
Had she nothing to give now? She would 
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sell her crochet work and give the pro- 


ceeds to the building fund. 


Last year Mrs. Eddleman made and 
gave $100. This year her hands are still 
full. She’s working on the second hundred. 


Mrs. H. A. EppLeEMAN 


... Out came the crochet hooks 


Needs of Rural Churches Studied 


At American Board Institute 
By James P. BEasom 


Co.tumsus, Ou10o—A list of things needed 
most in rural parishes was carefully studied 
here in a two-day rural institute, the first 
to be sponsored by the Board of American 
Missions of the United Lutheran Church. 
Thirty-five representatives from various 
areas of the church attended. The institute 
was held Feb, 18-19. 

Among the findings of the conference 
were these needs and suggested solutions: 

1. NEED FOR MORE PASTORS and full-time 
Christian workers in general, and, in par- 
ticular, more pastors and full-time Chris- 
tian workers committed to the rural 
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Tury TRIED TO SOLVE 


Dr. Theo. G. Tappert (Philadelphia Seminary), Karl S. Henry, Dr. E. E. Flack (Hamma) 


church. The possible solution to that need 
shall come through prayer, both public and 
private, and appeal through personal ex- 
ample, Luther League, sermons, and in- 
dividual contact. 

2. NEED FOR PARISH readjustments. So- 
lution, by division, by combining and 
merging or by realignment or relocation. 

3. NEED FOR LONGER pastorates. Possible 
solution, improve physical living conditions, 
adequate salaries, improve physical equip- 
ment, increased consciousness on the part 
of pastors of the importance of rural work. 

4, NEED FOR MORE training. Possible so- 
lution, clinical training for seminarians, 
for pastors on the field attendance at syn- 
odical institutes, interdenominational con- 
vocations and courses in state educational 
institutions. 

5. NEED FOR RURAL rehabilitation and 
expansion. Possible solution, through sur- 
vey and study, to cover: 

Geographic boundaries, estimated pop- 
ulations, nearest National Lutheran Coun- 
cil church, other churches in this area. 
Another possible solution: Working 
through the Home Mission Committee of 
the Division of American Missions of the 
National Lutheran Council. 

Chairman, of the institute was the Rev. 
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Karl S. Henry of the staff of the Board of 
American Missions. Three members of the 
board, the Rev. A. W. Lotz, Kitchener, 
Ontario; Dr. George W. Miley, president 
of the Ohio Synod; and Dr. James P. Bea- 
som, president of the California Synod, 
were participants in the conference. 


lowa Lutherans Send 13 Carloads 
Of Wheat to Hungry Europeans 


By Wattace S. Livers 


Des Moines—The sudden drop in the 
price of wheat during February enabled 
Iowa Lutherans to buy several thousand 

additional bushels to add to 
IOWA their contribution for Euro- 

pean relief. Thirteen carloads 
were purchased by the Iowa Lutheran 
World Relief committee to be shipped on 
the Abraham Lincoln Friendship Train last 
month. 

Lutherans of this state contributed 
$70,000 for overseas relief through a “Chris- 
tian Christmas” drive in which they co- 
operated with Church World Service un- 


der an organizational setup of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation. Besides grain 
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THE RurRAL PROBLEM 
Dr. Paul A. Kirsch (American Board staff), Dr. Clarence E. Krumbholz, Dr. G. W. Miley 


purchases for shipment from Iowa, a check 
for $20,000 was sent to the Chicago office 
of Lutheran World Relief. 

IN A THREE-STORY brick house, Redeemer 
Church of Des Moines has been experi- 
encing large attendances at two services 
each Sunday morning during Lent. The 
congregation, of which Arthur M. Simonsen 
is pastor, gained possession of a property 
valued at $30,000, and held its first service 
Nov. 2. The property consists of one and 
a fourth acres of land and the 14-room 
house. 

First-floor quarters for the congregation’s 
service provide space for an attendance 
of 125, with room for an additional 25 in 
an enclosed porch. 

The second floor is the pastor’s apart- 
ment. Children’s department classes use 
the third floor. Luther League rooms are 
in the basement. Assistance of the Board 
of American Missions made the purchase 
possible at a cost of $14,000. 

A FIVE-WEEK Leadership Training insti- 
tute sponsored by the Des Moines Lutheran 
Pastors’ Association which closed March 
15 reached an enrollment of 180. Sessions 
were held at St. John’s. Miss Gertrude 
Hill of the Augustana Parish and Church 
Board, the Rev. Alfred Beil of St. John’s, 
and the Rev. A. E. Farstrup, Grandview 
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Lutheran College, Des Moines, were in- 
structors. 

In January, Unity Church, the Rev. Wal- 
lace S. Livers pastor, purchased the prop- 
erty adjacent to the church for its new 
parsonage at a cost of $12,500. 

THE LutTHEeR LeacuE of Iowa is using a 
film taken at last year’s camp to spur in- 
terest for the coming summer. Plans for 
the camp, to be held at Lake Okoboji, Aug. 
15-20, are nearing completion. ... Leagues 
of eastern Iowa have been invited to attend 
a rally at Grace Church, Muscatine, on 
May 9. 

A meeting of presidents and treasurers 
of local leagues met at Davenport, Jan. 24- 
25, at which time President “Bud” Rohwer 
and Treasurer Ortha Berger brought re- 
ports of a similar meeting of synodical 
league officers held previously at Spring- 
field, Ohio. The Rev. Joseph W. Frease, 
executive secretary of the Luther League 
of America, and advisors, the Rev. William 
Eller and Richard Johannesen, were pres- 
ent. 

A call from St. John’s Church, Dunlap, 
has been accepted by the Rev. Herbert H. 
Pett of Lancaster, Kan., effective March 1. 
... The Rev. John E. Dehaan of St. Paul, 
Minn., has accepted a call, effective May 1, 
to St. John’s, Persia. 
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North Jersey Congregation Doubles 
Membership in Less Than A Year 


By A Bert P, STAUDERMAN 


Jersey Ciry—An outstanding piece of 
evangelism in a growing suburban com- 
munity was revealed in the report of the 

Rev. J. Bruce Weaver, 
NEW JERSEY who last March assumed 
the pastorate of Grace 


Church in River Edge. A total of 211 new 
members was added to the church’s rolls 
during nine months of 1947, doubling the 
membership of the congregation. 

Because such a task would be over- 
whelming for one man, Pastor Weaver be- 


gan his ministry at the River Edge church 
by establishing a congregational organiza- 
tion in which each member assumed a 
definite area of responsibility under the 
pastor’s direction. By this means, he re- 
ported, “a score of assistant pastors went 
to work in all areas of the community.” 
Appropriately enough, Pastor Weaver 
heads the evangelism division of the New 
Jersey Conference committee on Social 
Missions. 

Other achievements at the River Edge 
congregation during 1947 include the pur- 
chase of a parsonage. 

PLANS HAVE BEEN completed by the 
Church of the Redeemer, Ramsey, for con- 
struction of a new church building to re- 
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place the one gutted by a spectacular fire 
some months ago. Pastor W. Kent Gilbert 


states that the congregation hopes to wor- * 


ship in its new quarters before the end of 
the year. 

THE Rev. R. Donatp Care of Leonia was 
elected president of the Bergen County Lu- 
theran pastors’ association recently. The 
association last year conducted a very suc- 
cessful Reformation rally, attended by 
about 1,000 people. It also operated two 
teachers’ training institutes for church 
school workers. 

Buixpinc costs have forced the postpone- 
ment of several construction projects in 
this area. Churches in Nutley, Ridgefield, 
Union, and elsewhere are affected by spi- 
raling prices and shortages of material. 

EpreHany CuurcH, Irvington, was re- 
cently forced out of its rented quarters, 
which it had occupied for many years. 
Through the hospitality of a local Epis- 
copal church, afternoon services are now 
being held weekly in their building by the 
Rev. Dr. Arthur Bean and his congrega- 
tion. 

REDEEMER CHuRCH, Dumont, will install 
the third pastor in its 22-year history on 
April 4. The Rev. Glenn Rudisill took 
charge of this congregation on March 1, 
coming from a pastorate at St. Paul’s 
Church in the Bronx. 

FOLLOWING ITS APPROVAL of a proposed 
New Jersey Synod, the membership of the 
New Jersey Conference of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York will enjoy the 
fellowship of other ULC groups at its 
spring convention, to be held April 13 at 
St. John’s: Church, Union City. The Rev. 
Paul W. Kapp, head of the New Jersey 
District of the Central Pennsylvania Synod, 
will preach at the opening service and 
representatives of the New Jersey Con- 
ference of the Pennsylvania Ministerium 
will bring greetings later in the session. 
An evening rally on behalf of Lutheran 
World Action will be held in connection 
with the convention. The Rev. Albert P. 
Stauderman will preside at the sessions. 

THIRTY-NINE Lutheran churches of Ber- 
gen County, including 17 Missourians and 
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two of Augustana, have been jointly spon- 
soring a large Lutheran ad in the Bergen 
Evening Record each Saturday since the 
beginning of the year. Other joint pub- 
licity projects are being planned. 


Bishop Lilje Will Give First 


American Address in Brooklyn 
By O.iver W. Powers 


New York Ciry—Dr. Hanns Lilje, Bishop 
of Hannover, will preach at a National Lu- 
theran Council service at Good Shepherd 
Church in Brooklyn on the afternoon of 
April 18. ; 

Dr. Martin Cornell will represent the 
Augustana Synod; Dr. Christian Bedebeck, 

the Danish Church; Pastor 
NEW YORK Frederick Schiotz, Evan- 

gelical Church; and Pastor 
Bernhard Hillila, the Suomi Synod. On 
the committee for the Brooklyn ULC con- 
gregations will be the host pastor, Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Sunday; the Rev. John F. Bauch- 
mann of St. Jacobi’s Church, the Rev. John 
H. Menges of Holy Trinity Church and the 
chairman for LWA in Brooklyn, the Rev. 
Leopold W. Bernhard of Zion Church. A 
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When in the Palm Beaches visit 


The First United Lutheran Church 


318 LAKEVIEW AVENUE 
WEST PALM BEACH - FLORIDA 


Rey. William Long Dowler, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A.M. 
THE SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 


A Hearty Welcome Awaits You 


workshop on Lutheran World Action for 
pastors, church councilmen, and parish 
leaders will be conducted following the 
service. 

ANOTHER FAMOUS Lutheran churchman 
coming to Brooklyn is Dr. Anders Nygren, 
Swedish theologian and president of the 
Lutheran World Federation. A _ service 
will be conducted on April 4 at Bethlehem 
Church (Augustana Synod), at which Dr. 
Nygren will preach. A reception will pre- 
cede the service. 

Tue New York CONFERENCE had a work- 
ers’ meeting for LWA on Feb. 22. Workers 
heard Pastor Heinrich Falk of Frankfurt 
am Main. The spring convention of con- 
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ference will take place at St. Paul’s Church, 
Mt. Vernon, on April 14. At the luncheon 
the delegates will see the stewardship film, 
“Beyond Our Own.” The evening will be 
dedicated to Lutheran World Action. The 
Rev. Frank Brown will speak and the new 
relief film, “Toward a Better World,” will 
be shown. 

Tue Lone Istanp Conference will be held 
the next day at Reformation Church, 
Brooklyn. Special features will be presen- 
tation of the enlistment program of the 
Parish and Church School by Pastor Wil- 
liam Avery. Pastor Frank Brown will 
speak in the evening on Lutheran World 
Action. The social missions committee will 
bring in a recommendation to conduct 
labor relations schools in the conference. 

Tue LUTHERAN WELFARE COUNCIL, in con- 
nection with its annual meeting March 9 
at St. Luke’s Church, Manhattan, received 
department reports on child welfare, care 
of the aged, institutional chaplaincies, sea- 
men, hospitals and general services, activ- 
ities for Negroes and reception aid to 
European refugees. Total benevolent re- 
quirements for all Lutheran welfare agen- 
cies connected with the council were esti- 
mated at $400,000. Pastor Ernest Molle- 
nauer was re-elected president. Dr. Am- 
brose Hering is the executive. 

Tue Rev. HarMANN MILLER of Baltimore 
will succeed Pastor Henry Schumann at 
Bethany Church, the Bronx. . . . Pastor 
Edwin H. Lehr was called to Redeemer 
Church, Scarsdale. He follows Dr. Altman 
K. Swihart who is now teaching at Car- 
thage College. ... Pastor Paul Young will 
be installed on April 11 at Redeemer 
Church, Yonkers, by President John H. 
Sprock of the New York Conference. 

TRANSFIGURATION CuHuRCH, the largest Lu- 
theran colored congregation in the met- 
ropolitan area, has been celebrating its 25th 
anniversary. Dr. Zenan M. Corbe of the 
Board of American Missions preached on 
March 14, President Sprock on March 21. 
The Rev. Paul E. West is the pastor. The 
building until recently was owned by the 
Board. 

Pastor Watrter E. Bock and the choirs 
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Scout Tetamore gets first Rochester award 


of Holy Comforter Church will be featured 
on Palm Sunday over the local Bronx sta- 
tion, WBNX, at 5.15 to 5.45 P. M. under time 
allotted to the Protestant Council. 

THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Brooklyn, continues month by 
month throughout the year with the causes 
of the church being presented by repre- 
sentatives of the major boards. On March 
7, Dr. Paul A. Kirsch presented the work 
of the Board of American Missions. On 
April 18 the Rev. Oswald Elbert, son of the 
congregation and regional secretary for 
student work of the National Lutheran 
Council, will speak on his work. 


Scout Award Given to Rochester 
Boy at Church Service 


By Howarp A. KUHNLE 


RocuESTER—Boy Scout Sunday was cele- 
brated in the Church of the Reformation 
by the award of the “Pro Deo et Patria” 

medal to Star Scout Jack 
New York Tetamore, the first such 
award in this area. The 
citation was read by Scoutmaster Earle 
Smith and the award was given by the 
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troop chaplain, the Rev. Frederick G. Got- 
wald, assistant pastor. 


Pocono Crest Camps 
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REFORMATION CHURCH, Rochester, and 
Trinity Church, Stapleton, Staten Island, 
were the leading contributors in 1947 to the 
apportionment of the New York Synod, ac- 
cording to figures released by Edmund F. 
Wagner, synodical treasurer. Each gave 
$6,500. Next came Holy Trinity Church, 
Buffalo. Other congregations in this area 
which paid their apportionment in full 
were St. John’s, Christ, and St. John’s, Vic- 
tor. While no new churches joined the 
list of those paying in full in 1947, many 
did move closer to the 100 per cent goal. 

Pastor HEINRICH FALK, minister, of St. 
Mark’s, a bombed-out church in Frankfurt 
am Main, Germany, spent a busy day in 
Rochester Feb. 16 on behalf of Lutheran 
World Action. He made a profound im- 
pression as he related personal experiences 
during and after the war. Pastor Falk ar- 
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rived in America last fall. He said, “Preach- 
ing is no longer the effective way to pre- 
sent the gospel, but service to the people 
Ss 

Tue Rev. Luruer B. ScHEEHL took up the 
pastorate of Zion, Cohocton, Feb. 16. He 
was pastor of Trinity, Herkimer, 1940-48. 
Pastor Scheehl also served in Cohocton, 
1930-40, together with St. John’s, Potter. 

Orricers of the Inner Mission Society for 
1948 elected at the annual meeting are 
Arnold W. Kelpin, Trinity Church, pres- 
ident; the Rev. John A. W. Kirsch, St. 
John’s, vice president; the Rev. Eugene L. 
Stowell, Resurrection, secretary; and 
Arthur W. Sedler, Concordia, treasurer. 
New editor of the Clarion is the Rev. How- 
ard A. Kuhnle. 

Dr. Charles A. Behnke, pastor of St. 
Mark’s, Rochester, and president of the 
Eastern District of the Missouri Synod, 
spoke on “The Church’s Place in Social 
Reform.” The Rev. Edward G. Goetz, 
superintendent, announced that thus far 
22,603 pounds of relief clothing and food 
have been forwarded to Europe. 

Tue Rev. Ertcu O. Branot, pastor of Im- 
manuel Church, Webster, dedicated seven 
new memorial and gift windows and a new 
pulpit March 7, as part of a renovation 
program. The windows illustrate the 
themes of Christ’s life and ministry, and 
leave three to complete a series of 10. 

THe Rev. WitFrip A. Scumipt spoke at a 
“Pocket Testament League” service of the 
Genesee Valley District League March 7 at 
Transfiguration Church. The newly organ- 
ized Inter-League Choir, under direction 
of Paul Schaefer, sang. Miss Marvell Hol- 
land of the host church was chairman. 

THE Rev. Joun A. W. Kirscu, pastor of 
St. John’s Church, announces that $41,500 
has been subscribed to a fund for the re- 
location of the church. The fund is part of 
the celebration of the 75th anniversary. 
Another step will be the special service, 
Oct. 3, when the guest speaker will be Dr. 
Frederick R. Knubel, synodical president. 
Pastor Kirsch was speaker at a Lenten 
service in St. Paul’s, Pittsford, March 7, 
for all churches of the village. 
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THE LuTHERAN Week of Prayer for Mis- 
sions was held in Reformation, Zion, St. 
Luke’s. (all downtown), and in each local 
church on Feb. 26 and 27, and March 1 and 
2, respectively. 

“MEN FOR THE Ministry,” a film from the 
Philadelphia Seminary, was featured at 
the annual meeting of the Rochester Chap- 
ter of the Women’s Auxiliary. Officers for 
1948 are Mrs. Alfred L. Beck, wife of the 
pastor of Reformation Church; Mrs. Clifton 
O. Dasson, also of Reformation; Mrs. Erich 
O. Brandt, financial secretary; Mrs. John 
C. Barg, Grace, recording secretary; and 
Miss Raida Frink, Emmanuel, treasurer. 

Dr. Oscar F, BLAcKWELDER, Washington, 
was the Lutheran speaker in the notable 
annual series of Lenten sermons at Asbury- 
First Methodist Church. Dr. Blackwelder’s 
topic was “The Mystery of the Cross.” 


CAMPUS 


Keck accepts Southern chair 

The Rev. Albert H. Keck, Jr., has ac- 
cepted the new chair of practical theology 
at Southern Seminary, Columbia, S. C. The 
chair was made possible by a $100,000 en- 
dowment given by Mr. and Mrs. A. C. 
Hewitt and family, of Marion, N. C. In 
making the gift the Hewitts expressed the 
hope that the seminary board would find a 
young man to fill this important professor- 
ship. 

Pastor Keck is the son of Dr. A. H. Keck, 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Richmond, Ind. 
He attended Wittenberg College, where he 
served as special instructor in public 
speaking. After two years at Hamma 
Divinity School he went to Chicago Lu- 
theran Seminary from which he was grad- 
uated in 1934. He was pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Sterling, Ill., until 1945. Since 
then he has served Emmanuel Church, 
Lincolnton, N. C. 

“All my hopes for the right man in this 
important position have been fully re- 
alized,” said Dr. John L. Yost, president 
of Southern Seminary, when Pastor Keck’s 
acceptance of the call was announced. 
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More harmony for Hartwick 

There will be more harmony in Hartwick 
College this fall. The department of music 
is being expanded to include training for 
students desiring to be teachers of music in 
New York State schools. The new school 
of music will offer a bachelor of arts de- 
gree with a major in music for those who 
desire it only as a cultural subject, with a 
major in music education for those plan- 
ning to teach music in the secondary 
schools. 

Dr. Dale W. Patton, who came to Hart- 
wick in 1946 as head of the department of 
music, has been appointed director of the 
new school. The music education depart- 
ment will be headed by Dr. Frederic F. 
Swift, at present supervisor of music in 
the public schools at Ilion, N. Y. 


Guild elects officers 

Wagner College Guild, meeting at Trin- 
ity Church, Stapleton, Staten Island, chose 
Mrs. Carl Futchs of Jersey City, N. J., as 
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DOES YOUR METAL CHURCH WARE 
NEED REPAIR, REFINISHING 
or REPLATING? 


We are specialists in the restoration 
and reconstruction of all manner of 
Church metal ware and Sacred Vessels, 
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If you have anything that needs to be 
done, please send it to us for inspection 
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MASTER SILVERPLATERS 
2031 Caniff Avenue, Detroit 12, Mich. 


its 1948 president. Other officers are: Mrs. 
George Hackman, first vice president; Mrs. 
A. Holden, second vice president; Mrs. Wil- 
liam Ahrens, financial secretary; Mrs. E. 
Schmuck, assistant secretary; Mrs. H. 
Stockhoff, corresponding secretary; and 
Mrs. E. C. Meurer, treasurer. Trustees are 
Mrs. C. C. Stoughton, Mrs. F. H. Hettling, 
and Mrs. Louise Schlobohm. 


Thousands of Lutheran Immigrants 
Are Now Arriving in Canada 


By Dovuctas A. Conrap 


LUTHERAN CHURCHES IN CaNnapdA should 
get a lot of new members if they are alert 
in the months that are ahead. Many dis- 

placed persons are ar- 

Nova Scotia riving in Canada each 

week. Hundreds of them 

are Lutherans. At present all of these per- 
sons are landing at the port of Halifax. 

During 1948, Cabinet Minister Glen tells 
us, 100,000 people will enter Canada from 
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Europe, half of these being displaced per- 
sons. During the summer months espe- 
cially ships will be divided equally between 
Montreal and Halifax. In the winter all 
ships dock at Halifax. Pastor Douglas 
A. Conrad at Halifax has found that some 
ships have one-third of their passengers 
listed as belonging to the Lutheran Church. 

Names of these new citizens and their 
addresses are being forwarded by Pastor 
Conrad to officials of the Canada Synod, 
who will notify the pastors where these 
people settle, so that they can be contacted 
and welcomed to their new home. 

RESURRECTION CHURCH at Halifax has ded- 
icated a new electric organ. This has filled 
a long-felt want in the musical life of the 
congregation. Although the organ has been 
installed just about a month, it is already 
half-paid for. 

A pre-Lenten retreat for the pastors of 
the synod was held in St. Paul’s Church, 
Bridgewater, the day before Ash Wednes- 
day. The service of Holy Communion was 
conducted by the Rev. Wallace Minke and 
the Rev. Edward O. Lukens. 

AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Pastoral 
Association, the Rev. Wallace Minke was 
re-elected president, and the Rev. Edward 
O. Lukens, secretary. Plans were made for 
the visit of Pastor Marcus Otterbein in May 
in connection with the campaign for new 
members for the Sunday schools. 

Tue Rev. Arnotp L. Conran, pastor of 
the Rose Bay Parish, has accepted a call to 
St. John’s Church, Waterloo, Ontario. He 
will take up his new duties about May 1. 
Student Alfred Schenk of Waterloo Semi- 
nary has accepted a call to the Midville 
parish, and will begin his duties at the 
completion of the seminary year. 

Climax of the activities of Boy Scout and 
Girl Guide week at the Church of the Res- 
urrection at Halifax was a banquet held in 
the church hall. Boys were hosts to their 
fathers and the girls to their mothers. The 
speaker was the Rev. W. P. Oliver, pastor 
of the Cornwallis St. Baptist Church 
(Negro), who delivered an address on the 
importance of looking after the boy and 
girl of today. 
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Survey Shows that Lutherans are 


Second-Largest Protestant Group 
By J. Louis Wor 


CLEvELAND—Approximately 14,000 Prot- 
estant laymen and women had a stimulat- 
ing experience visiting their neighbors on 

Jan. 18, in the first religious cen- 
OHIO sus ever made for greater Cleve- 

land. This was one of four proj- 
ects of the Protestant churches as they 
united in the National Christian Teaching 
Mission, Jan. 14-23. 

A census coverage of 180,000 calls, or of 
about 40 per cent of the population, re- 
sulted in the following figures: Protestants, 
122,318; Roman Catholic, 93,463; and Jew- 
ish, 20,439. A Protestant analysis shows 
that the Methodists ranked first, with Lu- 
therans a very close second. Constituencies 
of the Protestant churches in Cleveland 
seem to be in the following order in terms 
of numbers: Methodist, Lutheran, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Congregational, Episcopal. 

ULC churches participating in the mis- 
sion received from the census responsibility 
lists totaling about 3,000 people. The mis- 
sion, with its three other projects of the 
self-study, fellowship cultivation, and the 
enlargement and enrichment program, was 
helpful and stimulating in providing the 
Protestant community with a unified, in- 
telligent approach to the city situation. 

The visit of Pastors Royal Lesher and 
Peter Dexnis to ULC churches in February 
provided a follow-up to the Cleveland mis- 
sion as our congregations endeavor to go 
on from the fellowship cultivation pro- 
gram into visitation evangelism. 

Dr. Oris Rice, chaplain of St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York City, was brought to 
Cleveland by the Church Federation for a 
two-day seminar on “The Pastoral Min- 
istry.” Dr. Rice, an Episcopal clergyman 
and an eminent Christian psychologist, was 
particularly helpful in dealing with the 
psychological meaning of sickness and be- 
reavement. 

Pastor Lioyp RiccLe of the Strasburg 
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parish received an automobile and a gen- 
erous gift of money from his congregation 
upon the occasion of the 25th anniversary 
of his ordination. 

First Cuurcu, Cleveland Heights, has 
given a portable organ to the ULC mission 
in Bay Village. 

Tue Rev. Cart Driscoit has been elected 
pastor of Grace Church, Dover, succeed- 
ing Dr. George Nicely. Pastor Driscoll for 
the past three years has been synodical 
Director of Christian Education and Youth 
Work. 

THE MISSIONARY societies of Trinity 
Church, Akron, and of Trinity Church, 
Lakewood, fulfilled the requirements of 
the Special Aids Department by sending 
16 mm. camera equipment costing $400 as a 
Christmas gift to the Rev. and Mrs. Ronald 
Homrighausen stationed in Liberia. Mis- 
sionary Homrighausen is a member of 


PRAYERS 


For All People—For All Occasions 
By Dr. L. M. Zimmerman 
A RARE GIFT BOOK 


ABDEL ROSS WENTZ, Ph.D., D.D., President 
Elect of Gettysburg Lutheran Seminary. 

“T am profoundly impressed with the com- 

prehensiveness and fine spiritual atmosphere 

of the book. Many a soul will arise to 

call you blessed as he reads this splendid 

volume.” 

HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent Gettysburg College. 

“Will help many young men in the most 

needed thing in the world—quiet com- 

munion with God.” 

JOHN F FENLON, D.D., LL.D., President St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 

“Written in a true devout spirit, these 

prayers will draw many closer to God. It is 

good in these days when multitudes forget 


God, to put into the hands of many just 

such a book of prayers as yours.’ 

OTTO MEES, D.D., President Capital Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 

“Your book of prayers will spread cheer, 


courage, comfort and faith in ,, the little 

corner of our human experience.’ 

BEN R. LACY, JR., D.D., LL.D., President 
Union Theological Seminary, ’Richmond, 
Virginia. 

“Very delightful. It is stimulating to one’s 

faith to read such pepy eens. 

DANIEL A. POLING, D.D., 

“A stimulating volume—I Mee been reading 

them and my own prayer life has been 

stimulated and enriched.” 
25 Printings 
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Trinity, Lakewood, and Mrs. Homrighausen 
of Trinity, Akron. 

Dr. Rautpu E. Loew, pastor of Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Buffalo, was the preacher 
March 15-19 at the noonday Lenten serv- 
ices in Old Stone Church, sponsored by 
the Cleveland Church Federation. 

Tue Rev. Pau F. Expert has resigned as 
pastor of Grace Church, Wadsworth, ef- 
fective March 31. 

FORTY-THREE congregations of the Synod 
of Ohio exceeded their 1947 apportionment 
by 1 per cent or more, according to a list 
released by Treasurer George L. Rinkliff. 
Leading the list with 155 per cent was St. 
Paul’s Church, Alliance, Michael B. Gould- 
ner pastor. Other Eastern Conference con- 
gregations on the list and the percentages 
of their apportionments remitted are: 
Trinity, Clinton, 126 per cent; Trinity, 
Sebring, 121 per cent; First, Barberton, 120 
per cent; Calvary, East Cleveland, 113 per 
cent; St. Peter’s, Oldtown, 112 per cent; 
St. Luke’s, Marietta, 112 per cent; Trinity, 
Lakewood, 112 per cent; Kountze Memo- 
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rial, East Canton, 108 per cent; First, 
Cleveland Heights, 108 per cent; St. John’s, 
Uniontown, 104 per cent; Bethany, Cleve- 
land, 102 per cent; Holy Trinity, Akron, 
102 per cent; Emmanuel, North George- 
town, 101 per cent. 


WELFARE 


Second century at Passavant Hospital 

One hundred years ago, Passavant Hos- 
pital in Pittsburgh, the first Protestant 
hospital in America, received its first dona- 
tion—one shilling. This year, in addition 
to the usual gifts that have made its cen- 
tury of service possible, Passavant looks 
for a special grant of nearly $100,000-—two- 
thirds of which would come from the Sarah 
Mellon Scaife Foundation. 

When Dr. William A. Passavant, Lu- 
theran inner mission pioneer, returned 
from a trip to Europe, he carried in his 
heart a dream of the first Protestant dea- 
coness motherhouse and hospital in Amer- 
ica. The dream became a plan when, in 
the spring of 1848, he rented and began to 
furnish a house in Allegheny. 

Even before the “hospital” was equipped 
and before arrival of deaconesses from 
Kaiserswerth, Germany, who were to be 
the nurses, Dr. Passavant took in two pa- 
tients, soldiers returning from the Mexican 
War, sick with ship-fever. Thus began 
Passavant’s tradition for serving those who 
were “down and out.” 

That tradition will be continued and 
given wider scope under a new plan which 
calls for establishment of a rehabilitation 
center at the hospital, under the super- 
vision of the University of Pittsburgh 
School of Medicine. The center will con- 
centrate on the work of restoring the 
physically disabled that they may be less 
of a burden and more of a benefit to them- 
selves, their families, and society. 

If the expected funds from the Scaife 
Foundation are available, Pittsburgh and 
Passavant may become the nation’s leader 
in the field of rehabilitation of the physi- 
cally disabled says the Pittsburgh Press. 
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DECEASED 


Albert F. Gillman 

The Rey. Albert F. Gillman, 81, a retired 
pastor of the United Synod of New York, 
died March 11 at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. Herman Radun, Plainville, Conn. A 
native of Germany, he came to this country 
as a boy. He studied at Capital Seminary, 
Columbus, Ohio. He served as a mission- 
ary in the west and midwest until 1914, 
after which he held pastorates in Indiana; 
Ohio; Ontario, Canada; Liverpool, New 
York; and Terryville, Conn. 

Forty-six relatives survive, including 
four sons, four daughters, a brother, the 
Rev. A. E. Gillman of Akron, Iowa, 18 
grandchildren and 19 great-grandchildren. 
Funeral services were held in the Church 
of St. Peter and St. John. The Rev. Viggo 
Swensen officiated, assisted by Pastors 
George Dietrich and Norberth Stracker. 


Theodore G. Hartwig 
Dr. Theodore G. Hartwig, pastor of 
Epiphany Lutheran Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., died on March 11. He was a graduate 
of Wagner College and Mt. Airy Seminary, 
and had studied also in Germany. His 
early pastorates were at Toledo, Ohio; New 
Rochelle, N. Y.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Charles- 
ton, S. C.; and Long Beach, N. Y. During 
World War I he served as a navy chap- 
lain. Dr. Hartwig was a writer of verse 
and a former editor of the American Lu- 
theran Survey. He is survived by his wife, 
a son, George, and two brothers, Martin 
and Herman. Funeral service was con- 
ducted by Dr. F. R. Knubel, president of 
the New York Synod. Dr. William F. Sun- 
day, pastor of Good Shepherd Church, 

Brooklyn, preached the sermon. 


ULC CALENDAR 


APRIL 
1, Luncheon, Women's Auxiliary, Philadel- 
phia Seminary. Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia 
5- 7. Nebraska Synod. Trinity Church, Sidney 
5- 8. Kansas Synod. First Church, Topeka 
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26. Kentucky-Tennessee Brotherhood, 
Memorial Church, Louisville 


27-28. Kentucky-Tennessee Synod, Memorial 
Church, Louisville 
28-29. Parish Workers’ Conference, 


6- 8. North Carolina Synod. $+. John's 
Church, Salisbury 

14-15. Southern Regional Conference, Parish 
and Church School Board, Charlotte, 
N.C. 

19-22. Texas Synod. First United Church, 
Dallas 


Central 


Pennsylvania, Ministerium of Pennsyl- 


vania, and Maryland synods. 
Church, Germantown, Philadelphia 
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ARE REDHEADS 
HOT-TEMPERED? 


Your teen-age child or friend will be on 
the road to growing up the better way if 
he knows how to answer this type of 
question. BETTER WAYS OF GROWING 
UP poses this particular point in its self- 
quiz on superstition. Co-authors J. E. 
Crawford and L. E. Woodward help teen- 
agers develop sound thinking, unselfish 
attitudes, natural skills. 

Parents and youth leaders will want to 
put this book in the hands of youth 
under their guidance. Eighteen full page 
illustrations. Order today for your son, 
daughter, friend. 

SEND COUPON BELOW TO 
United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street, Phila. 7, Pa. 

Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 

Columbia 3, S. C. 
Baltimore 1 Los Angeles 5 


Please send me copies of Better 
Ways of Growing Up. I enclose $ 
Name 
Address 
City. 


Zone State. 
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im CONCLUSION .. 
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“UNLESS THE present situation changes 
drastically,’ I wrote in THe LUTHERAN 
last August, “the Czechoslovaks are 
still going to be free to do a good many 
things as they please.” When traveling 
around that little country in July, I 
was impressed by the amount of per- 
sonal liberty the people had. 

As everyone knows, the “drastic 
change” has come. A one-party gov- 
ernment is in control. The only nation 
in central Europe which had any ex- 
perience in democracy as we under- 
stand it in America is now being con- 
verted into a police state. 

Before this paper reaches its readers, 
we may learn that the Russians have 
declared the end of four-power rule in 
Berlin, perhaps also in Vienna. The 
Russians are closing the doors of their 
big empire. No doubt their motive is 
fear of what may happen when the 
Marshall Plan begins to take effect in 
the economy of western Europe. 


ARE WE as Christian people in any 
way responsible for the freedom of 
other people, and is our desire to main- 
tain our own freedom in any sense a 
Christian desire? Suppose the Russians 
were to enforce demands on Sweden or 
Norway in the manner they seek to 
enforce their demands on Finland? 
Would our Christian conscience require 
us to exert military power to counteract 
such enforcement of demands? 

I can ask such questions better than 
I can answer them. A slave can be a 
Christian, a true believer in the midst 
of slavery. As Christians we have only 
one right we must defend, our right to 
believe and to teach others to believe. 
If that right is denied us, we must go 
on believing and teaching at any cost. 
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The complication is that we live ir 
this world not only as Christians but as 
citizens of some country. Our citizen- 
ship has a claim on us. We are doomec 
to be split personalities—like Pete 
Muhlenberg when he wore an army 
uniform under a preacher’s robe. Un- 
der God’s law we must seek justice 
among men. We are not good enougt 
people always to know what it is o1 
how to achieve it, yet we are bandec 
together as citizens to work for the 
maintenance of justice. 

We Christians can be truly happy 
when we are busy with the works ot 
mercy, feeding the hungry, healing the 
sick. We have great tasks which are 
our right and proper duty, and have 
been doing at least a little something 
of this sort among our brothers over- 
seas. If the United States as a nation 
had worked swiftly, purposefully—from 
the very first day after the war—to re- 
store the broken lands and revive the 
stricken peoples, our situation might 
now be more hopeful than it is. 


THE VERY PRACTICAL question now is 
whether the U.S. shall revive its draft 
law and stand in readiness to defend the 
borders of freedom-loving peoples over- 
seas. I think the answer is “yes.” But 
I do not think it is a question asked of 
our Christian conscience. It is asked 
of us as citizens in a world where the 
law of justice requires that the strong 
shall defend the weak. 

We won’t qualify as loving children 
of God merely by covering our eyes sc 
as not to see dangers lying ahead. May- 
be if we prepare quietly and fearlessly 
for the worst that can happen it won’ 
happen. At least that should be ow 
prayer. —ELSON RUFF 
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